

































































WHAT IS YOUR BAND I.Q.? 
HOW MANY OF THESE MARKS BAND SUCCESSES CAN 


YOU IDENTIFY? 












































THIS IS WHAT YOU DO—AND WHAT YOU GET 








Send your answers to us immediately. Those naming correctly all 8 compositions will 
receive their choice of 6 of our publications for band, orchestra, voice or piano. 
7 out of 8 . . . 4 publications 
6 out of 8 . . . 2 publications 
Answers must be received by January 1, 1950. 


Those answering will be mailed correct titles after that date. 





We are the publishers of band arrangements of every type of composition by such composers as: 
TSCHAIKOVSKY, GRIEG, LECUONA, PROKOFIEFF, LEHAR, STRAVINSKY, GOLDMAN, 
SHOSTAKOVITCH, LINCKE, SIBELIUS, MORRISSEY and ROSEY. Some of their works are includ- 


ed among the thematics above. 
Have you guessed them? 
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ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOL USE 


School Orchestra School Chorus 
LUBIN—A Purcell Suite BRIGHT—“Evening Song of the Weary” 
eee wisi’ Qe poem by Felicia Hemans 
oe at Pots ws... 3.00 SATB, a capella $ .15 
BM OPTI asc cecicccccsscccccisssee a0 “Weep You No More Sad 
. Fountains” 
String Orchestra poem by John Dowland 
HANDEL—Glass—5 Instrumental Pieces SATB, a capella $ .15 
a 
Set of Parts .......... sect PETERSON—“Paean of Faith” 
Extra Strings ...... 25 poem by Emily Bronte 
SATB, with piano S18 
Concert Band reference copies available to directors 
WAGNER—Trauersinfonie 
“Funeral Symphony” on Weber themes Violin and Piano 
a RIETI—Rondo Variato $2.00 
Set of Parts 4.00 
Extra Parts ........ 25 Flute, Violin and Piano 
(featured by the Goldman band) MARTINU—Madrigal Sonata $3.00 





Concert and Festival Orchestra 


score set of parts extra strings 
BIZET—Symphony in C... ' ; .... $6.00 $20.00 $1.00 
BRAHMS—Symphony No. 3. 6.00 9.50 .50 
SCHUMANN-—Symphony No. 2... 3.00 9.20 .40 


New Study Scores of Orchestral and Chamber Works 


BERG—Violin Concerto ...... $2.50 LOPATNIKOFF—Sinfonietta $3.00 

BIZET—Symphony in C ........ on 2,50 TOCH—The Chinese Flute 2.50 

GUARNIERI—Brazilian Dance 125 VELA 2.00 
Negro. Bence i 1.25 ILLA LOBOS—Str. Quartet No. 5. ; 
Savage Dance ......... 1.25 WARD-—Jubilation, an Overture 3.00 





Write for complete Orchestra and Band Catalogues 
New catalogue of complete vocal listings now available 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


(or your local dealer) 
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to music education 

of America’s youth. 

We were out in front then, 
we're still out there. 
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New Music Horizons 


an elementary program for the 
first six grades—the best. 
Accompaniments and 
Interpretation books— 

the finest teaching aids made. 


Choral Program Series 


six books for the secondary 
school student that makes 
singing infectious. 


Music Americans Sin e 


a sparkling, witty collection of 
the best popular songs that all 
Americans like to sing. 


A Listener’s Anthology 
of Music 


for home and school enthu- 
siasts—two volumes. 
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Company 
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FRIEND of ours has told us of 
a visit he recently made—after 
nearly twenty years’ absence—to the 
college music department in which 
he received his undergraduate train- 
ing. Upon reaching the campus of 
his Alma Mater he had some trouble 
in locating the new music building 
among the many new structures that 
now cover what used to be green 
lawns. And the new quarters for the 
music department—what a change 
from the dingy old corridors and 
rooms of the third floor of the “Old 
Central” building where the music 
department was housed years ago! 
A stranger now? Of course he was. 
New faces everywhere. Not a single 


nod of greeting of recognition. But 


as he walked along the corridors 
and passed practice and instruction 
rooms he suddenly began to feel 
right at home. A violin lesson under 
way ... surely that must be old Pro- 
fessor M. .. . a glance into the room 

. no, not Professor M. but a new 
and younger man. The familiar 
sounds of student and teacher hard 
at work on a piano lesson . . . well, 
that must be Miss S., his teacher of 
yesteryear but it wasn’t. And 
then a third room from which came 
vocal outpourings that took him 
swiftly and surely through a twenty- 
year recall to ole Maestro B’s studio 
... but Maestro B was not the man 
giving the lesson. 


¥ 


Our friend sat down in the corri- 
dor and wondered why he had so 
confidently expected to see Profes- 
sor M., Miss S., and Maestro B. at 
work in the rooms he had just 
passed. No, they were mature people 
when they taught him more than 
twenty years ago and by this time it 
was only natural that others should 
have taken their places. But 





everything seemed just the same as 
it was when they were teaching. He 
couldn’t get things straight in his 
mind until suddenly he thought 
“Why, those kids taking lessons in 
there are being taught with exactly 
the same music literature that was 
given to me. The stuff used in 
the ‘applied’ music courses hasn’t 
changed a bit! This corridor has the 
same sounds in it today that the old 
one had many years ago.” 

In our opinion, the “applied 
music” courses of college and con- 
servatory level are the strongest re- 
actionary forces in the growth of 
contemporary music. It is not 
enough that college music students 
experience new music only through 
“appreciation” lessons (usually at 
the end of the year after a long, and 
frequently tedious, historical jour- 
ney). Such experience is far too vicar- 
ious in the training of young people 
who are expected to become leaders 
in our music life. The phonograph 
record is not an adequate substitute 
for performance. 

A half-hour given to the reading 
of the content of applied music 
courses in the catalogs of a wide 
range of colleges, universities, and 
conservatories provides ample proof 
that there is a shocking unbalance 
in the amounts of old and new liter- 
ature required. This doesn’t make 
any more sense than would an en- 
deavor to prepare young people to 
be citizens and leaders by limiting 
their study to huge amounts of read- 
ing of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln while denying them contact 
with current social, economic, and 
political developments. 


Y 


We like what the Julius Hartt 
School of Music is doing in Hart- 
ford, Conn. The Hartt School is not 
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the first or only school to give its 
students direct contact with com- 
posers who are writing today’s music 
but it is an excellent example of 
what can and will develop frontier 
thinkers who are capable of working 
with new music and integrating it 
into the total literature that should 
be the basis of all good music edu- 
cation. 

In this issue we present a state- 
ment by Moshe Paranov, director of 
the Hartt School, concerning the 
purpose and organization of the 
School’s Institute of Contemporary 
Music, also several talks given by 
composers before the school and 
community audiences. 
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The Music School and 


Music of Our 


MOSHE PARANOV 





The director of the Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, 


Conn., outlines the purposes and results of his school’s 


recent Institute of Contemporary American Music. 





HE director of a_ progressive 

music school today is confronted 
with a serious problem. What is to 
be the relationship of his school to 
contemporary music? The students 
are young musicians, possessing 
youth’s natural inclination toward 
the new instead of the old. It is not 
easy to interest a young composer in 
harmony exercises that strictly avoid 
consecutive fifths and octaves; he 
would prefer to write music strewn 
with them. Nor is it easy to cultivate 
in a student the delicate finesse re- 
quired for playing Mozart, when all 
around him he hears Stravinsky, 


Shostakovich and __ boogie-woogie, 
none of which call for Mozartian 
refinement. 


The answer to this problem in the 
past was to ignore the new music 
and teach only Chopin, Beethoven, 
Mozart, and the Bach Chorales. This, 
of course, was side-stepping the issue 
by ignoring that it existed. It was 
an unhealthy remedy, to say the 
least, and solved nothing. The ef- 
feminate, romantic, and unrealistic 
student could develop in such a Vic- 
torian atmosphere; but the virile, 
red-blooded student was thwarted 
and _ rebellious. 

Those music schools which fol- 
lowed a pattern of ignoring the pres- 
ent did so for reasons which to them 
seemed logical. One needed a good 
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foundation for music study and that 
naturally meant the classics and the 
romantics; in other words, the music 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. They chose to ignore the 
twentieth century completely, and 
along with the twentieth century 
omitted the sixteenth and _ seven- 
teenth centuries as well. The music 
student learned practically nothing 
about the work of Di Lassus, des 
Pres, Palestrina, Gesualdo, Monte- 
verdi, Schutz, Frescobaldi, Byrd, and 
the other masters of those periods. 
Today the school curriculum is 
broader in scope. It concedes that 
after almost fifty years, the twentieth 
century is here to stay, along with 
its musical developments; for De- 
bussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Bartok, 
Bloch, Prokofieff, Hindemith, Hon- 
egger, and Milhaud have survived 
a half century of antagonism. It rec- 
ognizes also that many of the pro- 
cedures of our time are rooted in 
the musical language of the distant 
rather than the immediate past. 
Thus a conscientious music school 
must teach all of music to its stu- 
dents, not just a small segment of it. 
Mozart must be taught, but so must 
Stravinsky. Any other curriculum is 
unrealistic, prejudiced, and _historic- 
ally invalid. 
The problem 
schools is how 


faced in 
to teach the 


many 
new 





music. The .panorama of the new 
music is vast, and many divergent 
shades of musical thought exist. At 
the Hartt School the solution took 
the form of this year’s Institute of 
Contemporary American Music. 

The Institute brought the students 
face to face not only with music of 
our own time, but also with the com- 
poser of this music. They could dis- 
cuss with him his aesthetic philoso- 
phy, his tastes, techniques, and 
hopes. They could also reveal their 
own doubts, fears, and predilections 
to a leader in today’s music, who pre- 
sumably has wrestled with these self- 
same problems for a lifetime. 

The Institute was at first planned 
as a purely student activity to be held 
during school hours. Its large impli- 
cations and importance soon became 
evident, however, and the project 
grew into a community activity. The 
events were rescheduled to take place 
during the evening and _ standing- 
room audiences of students and mu- 
sic lovers filled the auditorium for 
each forum-concert. 

During this first Institute, we had 
the honor of presenting the follow- 
ing leaders of American composition: 
Otto Luening, Virgil Thomson, Wal- 
ter Piston, Frederick Jacobi, William 
Schuman, and Isadore Freed. Each 
session consisted of a full-length con- 

(Continued on page 37) 











UE consideration fails to turn 
up any real distinction —be- 


tween what a young composer 
should know and what an old com- 
poser should know, because each as- 
pect of a composer’s work, each 
branch of learning connected with 
his art, is in itself a lifetime’s study. 
The point is never reached at which 
one can say all has been learned 
about any one of the facets of musi- 
cal composition. I have found that 
a realization of this fact has more 
than anything else proved of great 
benefit to young composers (and in- 
cidentally to teachers), who are often 
bewildered by the manysidedness of 
the job, and puzzled as to how cre- 
ative activity can be fitted into a 
program of training. 

It is a common mistake to regard 
the writing of original music as the 
final stage in a series of graduated 
technical studies. What we mean by 
musical composition is expression by 
means of musical sounds, and _ this 
can be accomplished at the age of 
three, let us say, and without benefit 
of any technical training. Your 
three-year-old composer will make 
sounds which seem to him to express 
something musical. If he is a true 
composer he will continue to do this 
all his life, and he will undoubtedly 
begin presently to try to find out all 
he can about the art of music. This 
he will likewise continue to do all 
his life. This process of development 
is somewhat different from the pro- 
gram which places composition as 
the most advanced in a series of cu- 
mulative courses in musical theory. 

Not all composers begin at the age 
of three. Some begin at fifty. The 
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What a Young Composer... 


WALTER PISTON 





Mr. Piston, of the Harvard University music faculty, ad- 


dressed his remarks to the Hartt Institute audiences under 


the heading “What a Young Composer Should Know.” 





composer who begins to write late in 
life will usually find himself rather 
seriously handicapped in technical 
knowledge, since what he will feel 
like expressing in music will prob- 
ably demand a more advanced tech- 
nique than he can summon. He will 
be aided and encouraged, however, 
by perceiving that he need not defer 
his creative writing until his techni- 
cal training may be said to have been 
completed. 


Two Obligations 


So the composer’s development fol- 
lows principally these two lines: on 
the one hand his original creative 
efforts, answerable solely to his own 
individual taste; on the other hand 
his education in the art of music as 
it already exists. It is essential that 
he form a clear idea of the purpose 
and scope of this education. He will 
have gained much when he sees that 
what musical theory can teach him is 
not how music should be written but 
music has been written. He will 
study harmony to discover what 
chords composers have used and how 
they have used them; counterpoint 
to learn how melodic lines have been 
made and combined; fugue to see 
how forms have been developed 
from a single idea; musical form to 
see how composers have followed 
principles of design, and so on. By 
attempting to emulate these com- 
posers, rather than confusing mat- 
ters by injecting his own personal 
taste and expression into his theo- 
retical work, he will the more speed- 
ily clarify his knowledge of how mu- 
sic has been written by other com- 


posers, and at the same time acquire 
more flexibilty in handling musical 
materials, 

Although I believe it is of the ut- 
most importance that the composer 
be aware of the separation of these 
two lines of his growth, it goes with- 
out saying that there is intense and 
continual interaction between the 
two. Moreover, while these are the 
two major aspects of being a com- 
poser, there are always those cultural 
and general influences which serve 
to form the personality of any indi- 
vidual. It does not seem out of place 
to warn the young composer that our 
present-day society tends strongly to 
suppress the individual in favor of 
the mass. We also have an incredibly 
high-powered technique of publicity 
by which false values are easily pro- 
moted with breathtaking rapidity 
and effectiveness. The composer 
should welcome criticism of his work 
from all sources, but he will natur- 
ally be critical of the observations he 
receives, so as to extract from them 
whatever useful information — they 
may contain. He will find profes- 
sional criticism the least valuable, 
and favorable comment the most 
dangerous. He will be told that he 
must write music that reflects the 
national spirit, or music that is mod- 
ern, or music that is in no key, or in 
two keys at once. But I am certain 
that he will best serve the cause of 
music by consistently seeking his own 
individual musical personality. Let 
him discover what it is he wishes to 
say in music and let him strive to 
express it in the very best musical 
terms possible—the rest will take 
care of itself. 
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Some Ideas About Music 


FREDERICK JACOBI 





In his talk before the Hartt School forum, this eminent . 


composer and teacher of composition gave counsel on some 


basic attitudes of students toward their creative efforts. 





OMPOSERS, unlike children, 

should be heard and not seen. 
The works must speak for them- 
selves. There is not very much you 
can say about music. When com- 
posers start to talk about their ideas, 
they almost invariably make fools 
of themsleves. Richard Wagner was 
a great composer, but fortunately 
people do not read what he wrote 
about himself. It did no harm, how- 
ever, because the music has spoken 
for itself. Stravinsky, too, to give 
another example, seemed unable to 
evaluate his own music properly. 
But there was one individual who 
spoke some words of truth, in a 
very modest moment, about his own 
music. It was a very modest remark, 
but it seems to me that it’s the ideal 
of what music might be. It was made 
in a letter by Mozart to his father 
after he had completed one of his 
marvelous piano concertos. He 
wrote, ‘Father, this concerto, in fact 
all of my piano concertos, are in 
that category of music which will 
appeal to people the first time they 
hear it, but the musicians, hearing it 
over and over again, will see that 
there is more in this music than ap- 
pears on the surface.” Now that to 
my mind is the ideal of what music 
should be. 

In expressing some of my ideas 
about music, perhaps it would be 
well for me to repeat some of the 
things I tell my students at the Juil- 
liard School. One of them is that 
music should be as concise as pos- 
sible. Rambling, purposeless music 
has not been organized as tightly as 
it should be. It is my opinion that a 
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well-organized piece cannot in itself 
be long. An opera may be a long 
work, but within that large organi- 
zation there are smaller organiza- 
tions. Music is like an architectural 
drawing—it must be concise, clear, 
and definite. 

I tell my students repeatedly that 
a musical idea is almost a tangible 
object; it must have an almost three- 
dimensional quality. You must hear 
its beginning, its middle, and its 
end. It must be a thing that you 
can almost put your hands on as 
you would on a table or a chair. 
Now that, perhaps, seems a little 
far-fetched to those who are not 
Musicians, but music is not a wan- 
dering, babbling thing. Music is 
clear, lucid. 

You might inquire, “How does 
one go about evaluating music with 
a pupil?” My best suggestions would 
be: Examine with the utmost care 
each thing that they do. Use great 
critical faculty on your students’ 
works and even greater critical 
faculty on your own work. See that 
this note does not go up too high, 
that it is not out of proportion to 
the rest and, on the other hand, that 
every melodic line has a sense of di- 
rection, seems to point to and go 
some place and come back there. 


Past and Present 


How can we measure all of these 
things? Only by studying the master 
works of the past and of the present. 
People who avoid listening to music 
after Brahms have a_ tremendous 
responsibility. They are akin to an 





engineer who knows all about the 
Roman aqueducts and viaducts but 
knows nothing about the George 
Washington Bridge. 

Of course every composer has to 
find his own style. He must find 
the eternal principles of clarity, di- 
rectness, conciseness, unity, contrast, 
and growth. He must try to detect 
them in the various styles but must 
not imitate these styles superficially. 
It is stupid to write a little piece 
“in the style of Chopin” and an- 
other piece ”in the style of Shostako- 
vich.” Chopin was Chopin, and 


“Shostakovich is himself, and nobody 


should imitate their styles. Examine 
both of these composers as well as 
others to find the true and eternal 
principles of their music, and then 
apply them in your music, 

There are two things that I have 
never tried to be: I have never tried 
consciously to be “original” and I 
have never tried to be “modern.” 
Why? First of all, it’s very easy to 
do both of those things from the 
superficial standpoint. But I think 
that in trying to be original any 
number of creators have killed the 
only thing that is important within 
them—their own personality; that 
small little thing that makes you 
different from me and each one of 
us different from his fellows. In other 
words, a superficial originality, easy 
to attain, is completely invalid. You 
must try to find that little being 
which is yourself. 

Now as far as being “modern” is 
concerned, I have already said that 
I’m tremendously interested in every 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Composer and Community 


OTTO LUENING 





Mr. Luening is a member of the Columbia University music 


faculty. Herein are his practical comments on practical 


problems, as stated before the Hartt Institute audience. 





OMPOSERS do not write music 

only for themselves. It is meant 
to be performed and listened to by 
others too. In order to realize this 
goal there must be a constant close 
relationship between the composers 
and the communities in which they 
live and work. Even twenty or twen- 
ty-five years ago American composers 
did not have a close relationship 
among themselves, but this has been 
changed and one can now say that 
composers of today know one an- 
other and one another’s works. This 
stimulating experience has given a 
new professional perspective to 
many of them, and was probably the 
first step toward dispelling the leg- 
end that the only good composers, 
like the only “good Indians,” are 
dead ones. 

Before a composition can reach 
the public it must, of course, interest 
professional performers, performing 
groups, or institutions who bring 
music before the public. The rela- 
tionship between the contemporary 
composer and the performers in his 
community has improved, but this 
problem is not completely solved, for 
the performance of new music is not 
yet taken for granted. 

It would seem to be in the best 
interest of the performer’s career for 
him to play some contemporary mu- 
sic. If he does not do this, he is in- 
viting comparison with all other past 
and present artists, including the 
most famous who play the same 
repertoire. The programming of 
some music by living composers (and 
local composers) brings old and new 
music into proper perspective. It also 
puts the performer in the desirable 
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position of supporting the creative 
activity of his time and community 
as well as contributing toward the 
growth and enlightenment of his au- 
diences. The American audience is 
more than willing to hear music that 
is written by its own composers, both 
out of curiosity and in a spirit of 
fair play. 

Composers would also like to have 
closer contact with the teachers in 
their communities, for many of them 
have become interested in writing 
music for children and welcome the 
idea of being useful in this field. 

Critics and composers have often 
considered themselves natural ene- 
mies, but this need not be so. No 
composer expects only good reviews 
from the critics in his community. 
He hopes for thoughtful comment 
which tells him when and why he 
projected his message and when and 
why he did not. He likes his works 
to be discussed for what they are. 
It is less helpful for him to have 
them compared with an abstract 
standard without having this stand- 
ard clearly explained to him. 

Many composers are interested in 
working with the amateurs in their 
communities and writing easy music 
for them. The same attitude exists 
in respect to music in schools. Most 
composers would like to write music 
for the schools in their communities. 
They would probably be willing to 
rewrite and adjust their music to 
particular school needs if asked to 
do so. The churches also might well 
use the talents of community com- 
posers to introduce new works into 
their services. 

The composer’s relationship to 





sound pictures, broadcasting stations, 
and recording companies depends on 
whether he is directly involved in 
these activities, which center to a 
great degree around “popular” mu- 
sic. If he is a popular composer, well 
and good; if his music is a little off 
the beaten track the situation is dif- 
ferent. About 38,000 radio broad- 
casts take place daily. Of these at 
least one half are with music. -If it 
became more common practice to ask 
composers who are not entirely en- 
gaged in the commercial field to pro- 
vide ten or fifteen minutes of music 
for the radio audiences, both audi- 
ence and composers might profit by 
the experience. 

The same can be said about re- 
cordings. Of the 325 million records 
sold in 1947, not many (outside of 
the popular field) gave even one side 
of a disk to our composers. 

Composer-publisher relationships 
could be improved in any commun- 
ity if publishers would explain why 
they reject certain manuscripts, and 
what kind of music has a market. 
Composers also hope that publishers 
will become increasingly curious 
about the more serious music of 
today, thus perhaps discovering 
among the living composers the mas- 
ters of tomorrow. 

In every community lawyers and 
doctors carry on their practice and 
businessmen carry on their business. 
All of them are paid for their work. 
Is it too much to expect that com- 
posers (when once integrated into 
their communities and their talents 
pur to use) should also receive a fair 
economic reward for their contribu- 
tions to the public? 








“SHE composer’s social and politi- 
cal beliefs have no special sig- 
nificance, but what the composer be- 
lieves, musically speaking, is impor- 
tant. His musical convictions carry 
weight because of the nature of mu- 
sic as a communal art. An experi- 
mental work for orchestra, for exam- 
ple, is rehearsed by a hundred play- 
ers and performed to an audience of 
several thousand. If this work is re- 
corded, the audience is vastly in- 
creased. Mature musicians and music 
students will study this music and 
perhaps make it a model for their 
own thinking. This places a respon- 
sibility on the composer which can- 
not be taken lightly. 

The world of the composer is one 
of illusion, for he works entirely in 
an abstract realm. But this world of 
illusion must not be a world of de- 
lusion or self-deception, He must 
have the courage to evaluate his 
music honestly and, in so far as this 
is possible, know its true worth. 

The value of his work is based 
upon historical validity and _histori- 
cal sequence. Just as a well-written 
piece of new music in the style of 
Schubert would have no meaning 
today, since it would be a century 
behind its time, so would a composi- 
tion written in the style of the next 
century (if such a thing were pos- 
sible) be historically invalid. The 
gap between today and the twenty- 
first century would have to be filled 
before the work could be intelligible 
to us. 

The feeling for chronological val- 
idity can come to only those com- 
posers who are honest with them- 
selves and whose study of music is 


A Composer's Credo 


ISADORE FREED 





Mr. Freed teaches regularly at the Hartt School. His state- 


ment presented at the Institute of Contemporary American 


Music is indicative of his everyday teaching philosophy. 





profound. Music differs from the 
other arts in an important respect. 
While painting began by studying 
and copying nature; while literature 
began by studying and describing 
life, music had to develop from 
within itself, for music has no coun- 
terpart in nature. A musician, then, 
learns music only through studying 
music. This accounts, in part, at 
least, for the hold that music’s past 
has on the musicians of today, in 
contrast to the lesser tenacity with 
which the past dominates the other 
arts. 

But the great musicians of the 
past all wrote modern music, music 
which was historically contempo- 
raneous with their epoch. Thus Bach 
relates his art to the fugue, Bee- 
thoven to the sonata, Schumann to 
romantic expression, and Wagner to 
the music-drama. 

A similar yardstick should be used 
for today. The course, however, is 
much less clear than it was a cen- 
tury ago, because things happen so 
much more quickly now than they 
did then. This results in a confused 
picture. Such composers as Stravinsky 
and Schoenberg, for example, have 
changed their thinking completely 
at three points in their careers. 
Stravinsky’s Appollon is as different 
from his Petrouchka as Respighi is 
from Hindemith. The break between 
early and middle Schoenberg is 
equally great. 

Despite the speed with which 
twentieth century music has been 
moving, one characteristic is quite 
clear: our twentieth century re- 
searches have been more vertical 
than horizontal, Debussy with his 


ninth chord and unresolved disso- 
nances, Scriabin’s thirteenth chord 
disposed in fourths instead of thirds, 
Schoenberg’s non-anchored discords 
(atonality), and Hindemith’s new 
kind of harmonic counterpoint are 
all vertical researches concerned 
with the basic sound masses that 
make music. They are akin to the 
coining of new words in a language. 

But the life of a musical composi- 
tion is horizontal rather than verti- 
cal. It moves from beat to beat, from 
measure to measure, from phrase to 
phrase to build finally a logical form 
on a horizontal plane. Very few of 
our twentieth century composers, 
however, have worked with syntax 
and form as Bach, Beethoven, and 
Mozart did. 

I firmly believe that the greatest 
need for the second half of our cen- 
tury is to orient our thinking along 
horizontal channels. We have dis- 
covered more new sounds than we 
have assimilated; perhaps more new 
sounds than we will need for a long 
time to come. The new outlook 
should be in the direction of organ- 
izing all this vocabulary into a logi- 
cal and syntactically understandable 
language. 

This is no easy task which con- 
fronts the young composer of today. 
It is far simpler to invent a new 
sound than to create a new composi- 
tion, for a new composition is much 
more than a mere fitting together of 
new sounds. However, the results of 
such thinking will be salutary for 
the tonal art, and the composer must 
therefore steer in this direction in 
the hope that his music may have 
historical worth. 
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Today's Singer 


JOSEPH LADEROUTE 





Mr. Laderoute, an accomplished vecal artist, very wisely 


points to the basic skills and musicianship that are required 


of singers today—in addition to good voices. 





XACTLY one hundred years 

ago, in 1849, a group of world- 
famous musicians were gathered in 
a salon in Paris, During the course 
of the conversation, the talk 
switched to the basic necessities of a 
good singer. Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
most famous of the then living 
French composers turned to his arch 
rival Giacomo Rossini, and with a 
slight sneer demanded: ‘What then, 
maestro, constitutes your idea of the 
absolute necessities for a successful 
singer?” The room was silent for a 
moment and then Rossini answered, 
“Quite simple, my dear Meyerbeer, 
quite simple. There are three re- 
quirements. The first is voice, the 
second is voice, and the third is 
voice.” 

In a way, it is regrettable that 
Rossini made that remark which has 
been quoted by every would-be 
singer for a century. In Rossini’s 
time, the composer was not far from 
wrong. In fact, it was not really 
until Rossini’s era that singers had 
to follow the printed notes of the 
score. Improvisation, the same as oc- 
curred later for the piano and led to 
the pianistic duels of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, and 
Liszt, was in full sway. Singers de- 
manded and received permission to 
insert utterly meaningless cadenzas 
in arias, recitatives, and duets, fre- 
quently resulting in such distortion 
of a composer’s music that the poor 
creator himself could not recognize 
it. That seems improbable today, 
doesn’t it? Yet is was Rossini him- 
self who, attending a performance 
of the Barber of Seville sung by 
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Adelina Patti, listened to the em- 
bellishments given his “Una voce 
poco fa” by the famous coloratura, 
and remarked dryly ‘Very pretty! 
Who composed it?” 

This trend in singing made it an 
indifferent matter that a vocalist be 
a good musician. If he or she could 
stay reasonably close to pitch and 
startle or electrify an audience with 
quavers, roulades, cadenzas, and 
ringing, sustained high notes, that 
was all that was necessary. No one 
objected or even thought to criticize 
adversely. The singer served the 
public and the composer served the 
singer. That was all there was to it. 


Changes 


But gradually an evolution took 
place. The works of Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini, Meyerbeer, and others 
of the period vanished from the 
boards as the new composers strug- 
gled for and received recognition 
and the form changed. Verdi and 
Wagner, the respective giants of the 
Italian and German schools, refused 
to countenance the changes in their 
works, and singers were forced to 
adhere to the written notes, Con- 
ductors became more than _ time- 
beaters and performances were more 
than one aria followed by another. 
The result was that some of the al- 
most fantastic styles of singing of 
one hundred or even fifty years ago 
disappeared, and probably forever. 
No longer was it necessary for a 
singer to perform octave jumps for 
effect, or for all singers from bass to 
coloratura soprano to be able to 





trill. Neither could the singer stand 
still and deliver his song from the 
prompter’s box, but was forced into 
a semblance of acting to show what 
was actually happening on the stage. 

When one examines the scores of 
operas such as Puritani of Bellini, 
Huguenots of Meyerbeer, etc., one 
wonders at the feats of the deceased 
vocal giants who were able to sing 
apparently comfortably over a three- 
octave stretch. Puritant, for instance, 
contains several sustained F’s above 
high C for a tenor. Huguenots calls 
for seven vocal stars of a type that 
does not exist today. These operas 
are revived only infrequently, and 
then usually without the plaudits 
which greeted them in preceding 
generations. Today, only the col- 
oratura soprano remains as a throw- 
back of this once dominant school. 

When The Barber of Seville, 
Rigoletto and Lucia are no longer 
given, then even the coloratura will 
cease to exist. To what, then, can 
we attribute this change in public 
taste, and what are the basic require- 
ments of a singer today? The first 
question is perhaps the more diffi- 
cult to answer. I think it is an ever- 
increasing knowledge and under- 
standing on the part of the public, 
which has been educated in the 
legitimate theatre and in motion 
pictures. Today’s public wants more 
than a vocal exhibition. It wants 
acting and perfection in its singing, 
and unlike the public of a hundred 
years ago, which used~to attend 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni just to hear 
the tenor Rubini trill from an A 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Books on Music 
and 


Music Ceaching 


MUSICAL LEARNING: A Guide to Child Growth. 
Flagg. Modern objectives and procedures in 
music education. $2.75 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGE. Jones. 
A new survey of conditions, factors and pro- 
cedures governing the teaching of music in the 
American colleges. $3.00 


THE NEW SCHOOL MUSIC HANDBOOK. 
Dykema and Cundiff. The standard guide and 
reference work on school music teaching. $3.50 


MUSIC IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS. Gehrkens. 
Text on music teaching in the first six grades. 
$2.50 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gehrkens. Principles and methods for meeting 
the special problems of the junior high school 
grades. $2.75 


THE TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC. Dykema and Cundiff. 
The most comprehensive text on high school 
criteria and methods ever published. With 
photographs of actual school activities. $4.40 


THE ART OF THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR. 
Finn. Standard text on the entire subject of 
choral music, its historical, vocal, and artistic 
aspects. $4.00 





THE ANDERSON THEORY TEXTS 


FIRST FORTY LESSONS IN HARMONY (Revised). .. $1.60 
SECOND FORTY LESSONS IN HARMONY. ....._ 1.60 
STRICT AND FREE COUNTERPOINT. ....... 1.50 
MODERN RESOURCES (Modern Harmony). | ae ee eee 
PRACTICAL ORCHESTRATION (Illustrated). ..... 3.50 





EXPLORING MUSIC. Jones and Bailey. Classroom 
text on music understanding. For music orien- 
tation and generai theory. $1.68 


MUSIC INTEGRATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. Pitts. A pioneer work showing corre- 
lations between music and general culture. $2.75 


A STORY OF MUSIC. Barbour and Freeman. Text- 
book and reader for students. The development 
of music as integrated with the lives and work of 
the great composers. $1.60 (also, companion 
workbook, $0.60). 


THE MODERN BAND. Gallo. Vol. I, Complete 
treatise, with illustrations of all instruments, 
$3.50; Vol. II, Score examples, $2.50. 


THE BUOYANT VOICE. Dunkley. Modern text on 
vocal training. $1.60 
MORE THAN A PITCH-PIPE. Davis. The human, 
professional and business relations of the music 
educator to his school and community. $2.00 
ESSENTIALS IN SIGHT SINGING. Montani. 
Vol. I, The Rudiments of Music and Complete 
Course in Solfeggio; Vol. II, The Art of A 
Cappella Singing. each $2.60 
LYRIC COMPOSITION THROUGH IMPRO- 
VIZATION. Schlieder. $3.00 


STUDENT’S WORKBOOK OF MUSIC THEORY. 
Haddon and Walters. $0.50 


Order with privilege of return during 10-day examination period. 


C. C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In Defense of the Ph.D. 





Some back-talk is provided to those who would overempha- 


size “applied”? music study and minimize a more academic 


approach. 
School of Music. 


Mr. Benward is a staff member of Eastman 





BRUCE BENWARD 


kM sey pastime of late in 
musical circles is to ridicule 
the musician who spends his time 
in academic pursuits. Musicologists 
and Ph.D. students are favorite tar- 
gets for this derision. Many of 
those who jeer are second-rate so- 
called “performers,” who feel it be- 
neath them to work on academic 
degrees. Most instructors and pro- 
fessors teaching in colleges in the 
United States now hold at least a 
master’s degree. But there is an 
ever-increasing trend on the part of 
administrators to demand a doctor- 
ate of those who expect to achieve 
success in teaching. Although a 
bachelor’s degree can be obtained 
in applied music and a master’s de- 
gree likewise, most schools offering 
the Ph.D. degree do not grant 
credit for private study on a par- 
ticular musical instrument. This is 
in keeping with the academic tradi- 
tion of giving credit for only fac- 
tual information. On the surface 
this would seem to be a real draw- 
back to the musician who spends 
his time in an abstract world of 
tone, where factual knowledge does 
not exist. 

The term “Doctor of Philosophy” 
as applied to music would signify 
a mastery of the philosophy of mu- 
sic—a very broad field. Perhaps the 
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major fault with the whole system 
lies not with those who have set up 
this course of study, but with mu- 
sicians themselves for their failure 
to set up a doctorate signifying 
specialized training in their own 
field of endeavor. The person with 
a Ph.D. degree in a foreign lan- 
guage is not necessarily a great pub- 
lic speaker in that language. ‘This 
degree denotes that the holder has 
a superior knowledge of sentence 
structure and a keen insight into 
the fine shadings of meaning in that 
particular language. It also de- 
notes considerable research in the 
field. A person who has a Ph.D. 
in mathematics is not expected to 
perform mathematical feats. His 
usefulness lies in his rational 
knowledge of mathematics, its theo- 
ries and its applications. In a simi- 
lar manner a Ph.D. degree in music 
is a degree awarded for research, 
theory, and scientific calculation. It 
does not necessarily signify that the 
holder is an outstanding performer, 


aithough most schools granting such 
a degree make sure that their grad- 
uates have an adequate performing 
ability on some instrument. If 
there is a demand for a highly spe- 
cialized degree in performing and 
composing, then the music schools 
of the country should offer the de- 
gree Doctor of Music. The Doctor 
of Medicine seldom has a Doctor 
of Philosophy degree, yet who 
would question his ability to prac- 
tice his particular science? The 
medical doctor holds a_ degree 
which signifies special ability in the 
actual practice of medicine. 

There is yet another parallel in 
medicine. Although the surgeon or 
general practitioner seldom holds a 
Ph. D. degree, many of the teachers 
in the best medical schools have ac- 
quired degrees of this type. One 
of the most significant things 
about the Ph. D. degree in the twen- 
tieth century is that it usually is 
acquired by those who plan to make 
teaching their profession. The ac- 
quisition of a Ph. D. does not make 
a good teacher out of a poor one, 
but a good teacher with a doctor’s 
degree is more effective than a good 
teacher with only a master’s degree. 
The mere fact that a college pro- 
fessor has numerous degrees does 
not signify that he will be a supe- 
rior teacher, but if he is a good in- 
structor to begin with, his extra 
training and research will provide 
him with added tools for the dis- 
semination of knowledge. 

Most universities and colleges 
do not hire musicians as artists-in- 
residence; they are employed for 
the purpose of teaching. Although 
I would be the first to criticize 
any so-called musician who could 
neither perform, compose, nor con- 
duct, I do most certainly question 
the teaching ability of a good many 
first-rate artists. It has been my 
unfortunate experience to study 
under “big-name” artists, and for 
the most part the musical knowl- 
edge gained could have been so eas- 
ily acquired with a good phono- 
graph. While it is important to 
hear different interpretations of 
great musical works, there is no 
guarantee that this type of instruc- 
tion is the best or quickest. Many 
times I have sat in amazement at a 
magician performing his impossible 

(Continued on page 35) 
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A Singing Career 


II. ‘THE PRESS 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 





This is the second in Mr. Tibbett’s series of articles in 


which he provides practical public relations advice to 


young artists who are beginning a career. 





NCE the young artist is pre- 

sented to the public, and as- 
suming that the management has 
been successful in selling him for ap- 
pearances throughout the country, 
he has accomplished one of the Her- 
culean tasks which must be done in 
the establishment of a career. But 
there are at least five more confront- 
ing him. They are all interlocked, 
and it is impossible to draw a divid- 
ing line between them in actual prac- 
tice, although in theory they can be 
discussed as if they were independent 
of one another. 

Regardless of the good will of the 
manager, or the reception given an 
artist by the public, the press can 
make or break him. Occasional 
rough treatment at the hands of the 
critics can often be very helpful to 
the artist, but I dare state that no 
one has ever made a great success of 
a public career without the stamp of 
approval of the majority of the crit- 
ics and the good will of the press. 

We can all think of famous per- 
sonalities, and throughout this ar- 
ticle they shall remain nameless, 
who because of their position and 
pre-debut ballyhoo have caught the 
public fancy momentarily. Bad _ re- 
views, strangely enough, have en- 
hanced their curiosity value, and 
they have been much in demand un- 
til the initial interest concerning 
them died down; then they were sud- 
denly left without either the requi- 
site talent or the news value which 
they enjoyed in the first place. 

On the other hand, in music as in 
every other living art, discussion is 
essential. It is almost as undermin- 
ing to an artist to have all of the 
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papers write only rave notices about 
him as it is to receive only bad ones, 
because the moment there is no argu- 
ment the natural reaction is “Okay, 
it’s perfect—so what?” 

One must always remember that 
the day after a performance people 
who were not there cannot hear the 
applause or recall the enthusiasm of 
the audience. Therefore, they judge 
the merits of an artist by what they 
read in the papers, and if they are to 
wish they had been there, and come 
the next time, the reviews must be 
predominantly good. They hardly 
ever are all rave notices, and this is 
fortunate for the artist as well as for 
the other readers. 

If the artist is sincere, he knows 
that there is always room for im- 
provement and that no performance 
is ever perfect. By an odd paradox, 
the public as a rule does not want 
seeming perfection to be achieved 
without difficulty, and consequently 
is more anxious to hear an artist if 
the papers report certain slight defi- 
ciencies. 


Contrasts 


I remember two singers at the 
Metropolitan about twenty years ago. 
Technically and as far as vocal 
equipment went, I could see little 
difference between them. One dashed 
through her roles without the slight- 
est sign of strain or difficulty, and in 
fact gave the impression that the 
more difficult her music was the 
more she gloried in it. The other, al- 
though singing equally well (in 
fact, on the radio one could hardly 
tell them apart) did not appear to be 


going through her role in the same 
swashbuckling manner. There were 
certain tricks of stage business which 
as much as said to the audience, 
“Look, this is terribly difficult, but 
I’m doing it!” 

The principle was the same as that 
of the tightrope walker in the circus 
who has the spectators biting their 
nails for fear he will fall. He is so 
sure of himself that he contrives to 
make his act look more difficult than 
it is. He never falls, but brings down 
the house when he is through simply 
because people were afraid he might 
not be able to do anything so dif- 
ficult. 

Please do not misunderstand me, 
the accomplishment must be there. 
But there is a soft spot in everyone’s 
heart for the Horatio Alger charac- 
ters of this world, whether they be 
in music, on the flying trapeze, or in 
the banking business. 

This was beautifully illustrated by 
the careers of the two singers I men- 
tioned above. The latter is still a top- 
flight star, and still makes the public 
wait in breathless anticipation when- 
ever she accomplishes the seemingly 
impossible. I haven’t heard of the 
former in years. 

Therefore, do not go out and grab 
a gun if you get roasted by the crit- 
ics from time to time. It is a healthy 
sign, and in addition, the intelligent 
artist can learn a great deal from 
them. No amount of singing at 
home, during lessons or in the bath- 
room, shows up both the weak and 
good points of a musician’s art as 
does a public appearance. Effects 
must be broader to remain in pro- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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. and NEW in BAND MUSIC 


EVANGELINE Overture 


by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


Abounding in clever melodic contrasts — an opening andante, a bright 2/4 allegro, a 

flowing waltz, a brisk finale — Buchtel has scored an outstanding work to follow the 

successful MANDALAY and BAGDAD Overtures. 
Full Band 5.00 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


PARAPHRASE for SOLO TROMBONE and BAND 
by JOHN J. MORRISEY 


Morrisey treats the trombone to an effective opening cadenza, a modern interpretation 
of the theme, an obbligato, followed by rhythmic interplay between soloist and bed, 


leading into a broad climax. 
Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 6.00 


DO-SI-DO by PHILIP J. LANG 


An original square dance in symphonic mode — !nstruments choose their partners for 
a vigorous band interpretation. 
Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


COUNTRY CAPERS by ALEX NORTH 


A diverting, gay dance in an enchanting, moving style. 
Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 


Symph. Band 7.50 


. and NEW in ORCHESTRA MUSIC 





S E R E N. A TA by LEROY ANDERSON 


In the Latin idiom, Anderson shows an intense handling of a lyric theme, energetic in 
the minor, expressive ‘in the major keys. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
‘Pops’ Orchestra (RCA-Victor 10-1484B). 

Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 


JAZZ LEGATO by Leroy ANDERSON 


The popular companion to ‘‘Jazz Pizzicato"’ now arranged, by request, for the FULL 


ORCHESTRA. 
Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 Set C 6.00 String Orch. 1.50 


THE WINDSOR MELODY by NOEL GAY 


A tone poem of unusual musical warmth, exceedingly attractive to orchestra and audience 
alike. Recorded by Mantovani and Orch. (London Record 12014). 

Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 

Ali sets inciude Full Orchestral Score and Piano Conductor. 


CUBAN HOLIDAY by DONALD PHILLIPS 


Displaying the fiesta-like mood of the Island. 
Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 





all thats good in MU 


A ROSEBUD IN JUNE 

(Leslie R. Bell) SSAA .15 
DOWN BY THE STATION 

(arr. Haufrecht)..SSA, SATB, TTBB .20 
THE DREAM OF OLWEN 

TTT) SATB, TTBB .20 
THE WEE COOPER O'FYFE 

(Leslie R. Bell) .....00SSA, SATB .20 
LET US BREAK BREAD TOGETHER 

(Bell) SATB. SSAA _ .20 
SNOWBIRD 

(Siever, Thayer-Woodgate).....TTBB .25 
THROUGH THE VALLEY | WALK 
(Zavadsky) A Cap, un SATB 125 

















Gayer, More Picturesque than Anderson's ‘‘FIDDLE-FADDLE’’! 


SLEIGH RIDE by LEROY ANDERSON 


Everyone's praising its rich melody and twinkling humor! Everyone's calling it the best 
recording of Arthur Fiedler and the Boston ‘Pops’ Orchestra just released on RCA-Victor 
10-1484A (45 rpm 49-0515)! Everyone's featuring it for Band and Orchestra! It's 

SLEIGH RIDE! 
BAND; Full Band 4.00 
Symph. Band 6.00 


: Set A 3.50 
ORCHESTRA = oo 


Set C 6.50 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. , 


Chicago 4 





... and 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 


with piano accompaniment 


RHAPSODY for SAXOPHONE 
by CAMARATA 

Modern work in three movements — 

Presto, Maestoso, Andante con moto. 

Recorded by Camarata and the Kingsway 

Symphony Orch. (London Records) 1.50 


CLARINET 


with piano accompaniment 


FANTASY 
(based on Chopin's 
‘Fantaisie Impromptu"’) 
by ALFRED GALLODORO 
1.50 


REVUE for CLARINET 
by ALEX NORTH 
In three. movements: Colloquy, Lyric, 
Specialty, 2.00 


PASTIME SUITE 

by ALEX NORTH 
In five movements. Melodic, rhythmic 
pieces in quasi-jazz style. 1.50 


e 
VIOLIN 
with piano accompaniment 

MENUHIM'S SONG 

(from the Opera ‘“‘Job") Zeis! 1.00 
THE DREAM OF OLWEN 

Sada stsciseiacebacss Williams-Edwards 1.00 

CladalL 











BERCEUSE 75 
MAZURKA Sladek .75 
JAZZ PIZZICATO ...... Anderson .75 
e 
XYLOPHONE 
with piano accompaniment 
MORELLA DeDroit .75 
MUSICAL TYPIST.......Munro-Edwards .60 
FIDDLE-FADDLE ......ssssssssssee Anderson .75 


e 
SNARE DRUM 
LITTLE SU @ NANCY 
THE SCOUT 
by H. M. Shlimovit: each .40 


a e 
DRUM ENSEMBLE 
(2 snare drums, bass drum, cymbals) 
TOM, DICK and JERRY.....Shlimovitz .75 
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The Community Symphony Orchestra — 


Its Establishment and Development 


VI. CAMPAIGNS 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 





Mrs. Thompson, Secretary of 


the American Symphony 


Orchestra League, presents the sixth in this pioneer series 


of articles on the community orchestra. 





Ce. symphony orches- 
4 tras long have wished for some 
magic guaranteed to give the citi- 
zenry an uncontrollable urge to buy 
symphony tickets and make orches- 
tra contributions. Unfortunately, at 
this writing no such miracle drug or 
technique has been reported. Ap- 
parently tickets are sold by the sim- 
ple expedient of “going out and sell- 
ing tickets,” and it has been demon- 
strated that orchestra contributions 
are obtained the same way. 

Such being the case, the sooner a 
community symphony organization 
learns all it can about campaigns 
and fund-raising techniques, the 
more secure it will be. Campaign 
methods are pretty much the same, 
regardless of the “cause.” Generally 
speaking they consist of sound or- 
ganization, effective publicity, and 
untold labor on the part of as many 
people as possible. Those orchestras 
having the most successful cam- 
paigns are the ones which have 
learned to correlate these three basic 
tools into a smoothly running, ef- 
fective operation, 


Establishing the Goals for a 
Campaign 

The orchestra’s executive board 
and management should make a 
careful study of the needs of the or- 
chestra and the goals of the cam- 
paign before setting up the cam- 
paign organization. The goals should 
provide as adequately as possible for 
the orchestra’s needs, yet should be 
in the realm of the practical. Impos- 
sibly high campaign quotas result 
in a general feeling of discourage- 
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ment which does the orchestra no 
good whatsoever. General economic 
conditions and situations peculiar to 
each individual community must 
also be taken into account in plan- 
ning the orchestra’s program and the 
campaign quotas. 

Inasmuch as most orchestra’s re- 
ceive their support from contribu- 
tions and sale of tickets, it is well to 
establish the campaign quotas in 
terms of both the total money sought 
and the total number of. tickets 
which the orchestra hopes to sell. 


Campaign Organization 

Some orchestras employ _profes- 
sional fund-raising organizations, 
paying them on a percentage basis. 
The fee varies with the total amount 
of money involved; the larger the 
fund, the lower the percentage. How- 
ever, there is often adverse criticism 
of this procedure from the public. 


Would-be contributors may object 
to having even a small percentage of 
their money used to pay a _ profes- 
sional fund raiser. 

Professional direction of the cam- 
paign is by no means essential. Every 
community has within its popula- 
tion persons who are recognized as 
“good money raisers.” Usually they 
can be prevailed upon either to di- 
rect the symphony campaign, or to 
guide and advise the person selected 
for the job. Their help should be 
sought; it is valuable! 

There are several workable organi- 
zation plans for a campaign, of which 
the following are three: 

Active campaign director—prefer- 
ably a businessman having prestige 
in the community, who will person- 
ally direct the campaign with all 
units reporting to him. 

Advisory campaign director—a 
businessman, as above, who will 
guide the campaign, whose name 
may be used in publicity releases, 
but who cannot take over detailed 
follow-up work. Such an arrange- 
ment necessitates the appointment of 
a campaign secretary who will han- 
dle contacts with workers, publicity, 
and other details. One orchestra 
selects a member of the women’s 
committee, paying a small salary for 
her work during the campaign. 

Committee direction of the cam- 
paign. Another orchestra divides its 
campaign organization into several 
units with a special chairman for 
each group as follows: 

1. Contributions from individ- 

uals and business houses. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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HE ideas expressed in_ this 
article are by no means revolu- 
tionary. They are not even new. 
On the contrary, they have been 
proved effective and are practiced in 
several of the progressive music 
schools of this country. However, 
many conservatories, universities, 
and colleges fail utterly to equip 
music education students with ade- 
quate knowledge of the instruments 
they will teach after graduation. 
The music education student 
does not need the same type of in- 
strumental instruction as does the 
student who is training to be a pro- 
fessional player or a private teacher 
specializing in the teaching of one 
instrument. Instead, the public 
school teacher must be a musical 
jack-of-all-trades and a near master 
of all. I grant willingly that no one 
can become an accomplished per- 
former on all the: instruments. The 
successful public school band or or- 
chestra director must however un- 
derstand thoroughly the  funda- 
mental principles of tone produc- 
tion, finger technique, and teaching 
procedures applicable to all the in- 
struments of the band and orchestra. 
The majority of the music schools 
attempt to train these future school 
music teachers to be competent in- 
structors of all the instruments at 
the elementary level, Private study 
for a period varying from one 
semester to one year on one instru- 
ment selected from each of the three 
families of instruments is the most 
common approach. The students 
usually receive one half-hour lesson 
per week and are judged solely by 


On Instrumental Instruction 


SAMUEL H. SCOTT 





Mr. Scott, a faculty member of Mississippi Southern College 


advocates the use of college instrumental methods that are 


in line with conditions generally found in public schools. 





the degree of technical proficiency 
attained at the end of the required 
period of instruction. One of the old 
“standard” conservatory texts is 
usualiy used. These same texts are 
used in the teaching of instrumental 
majors and are of the Arban, Klose, 
Kreutzer, etc., school. Private les- 
sons are usually supplemented with 
various methods courses. Such 
courses can be invaluable in the 
study of organization, administra- 
tive and rehearsal procedures, music 
literature, and so on. However, they 
make no attempt to teach the in- 
struments as such, nor do they deal 
with specific problems peculiar to the 
teaching of the instruments. They 
are general in nature, and _ neces- 
sarily so. They cover a broad field, 
and lay down broad principles to 
be employed in teaching, but they 
are of little value in learning the 
instruments or in learning to teach 
them. 


Practical Application 


The teaching method outlined 
above has proved over a period of 
years to be a sound approach to the 
mastery of the instruments for pro- 
fessional use. But does it meet the 
needs of the music educator in the 
best manner? In order to answer 
this question, let us examine the use 
to which the school music teacher 
will put his training. Most public 
school music of the instrument type 
is taught in a class from the begin- 
ning. These classes may be homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous, but pri- 
vate teaching is definitely the ex- 


ception rather than the rule. The 
texts employed in the public schools 
are specifically designed for this pur- 
pose. They provide interesting 
melodic material from the begin- 
ning. They proceed to part playing 
in the early stages. And they give 
sound fundamental instruction on 
the instruments. 

After this examination of the type 
of instruction received by most mu- 
sic education students as compared 
with the job that they will perform 
following graduation, it becomes 
apparent that many music schools 
are not offering the best in the way 
of preparation for these students, 
Since the private teaching approach 
is rarely used in the public schools, 
the colleges should abandon it in 
the teaching of secondary instru- 
ments to music education students. 
Since the public school music 
teacher rarely uses the “standard” 
texts, More progressive texts of the 
type he will use should be sub- 
stituted. 

I suggest the following course as 
being best suited to the prospective 
public school music teacher. I real- 
ize that the procedures I am about 
to outline represent an ideal solu- 
tion, and I grant that most schools 
will find it impossible to schedule 
instruction in the ideal manner. I 
do believe, however, that the bulk 
of my program can be instituted 
without detracting from other 
phases of the student’s education. 
The teaching of the secondary in- 
struments should be done entirely 
in homogeneous classes. For best re- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Our Practice Pianos 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 





This survey on practice pianos will soon be presented to an 


MTNA committee of which 


Mr. Dunham, dean of the 


College of Music, University of Colorado, is chairman. 





DMINISTRATIVE representa- 
tives of member schools in the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music will recall a report made last 
December of the results of a ques- 
tionnaire regarding pianos used as 
practice instruments. This Associa- 
tion includes most of the leading 
music schools and departments in 
the universities and colleges and the 
outstanding conservatories of music 
in this country. Replies from 133 of 
the 186 institutions polled are proof 
of the concern and interest that this 
subject aroused. In addition to the 
answers to questions raised, there 
were personal letters from a large 
percentage of the administrators or 
the heads of piano departments dis- 
cussing the matter further. Certainly 
the information gleaned may be 
considered a definite professional 
opinion from those in a position to 
know what they are talking about. 
It was surprising that all the large 
schools answered promptly and com- 
pletely; those who ignored the ques- 
tionnaire were generally the smaller 
schools. 

It seems only fair to present here 
some available data in addition to 
the written and oral report given at 
the session in Chicago. At that time 
several representatives of piano man- 
ufacturers were present, seeking sig- 
nificant facts. They were interested 
in discovering what musicians 
thought of pianos today, and of 
course of their particular product. 
It was then and is now out of the 
question to reveal names of pianos 
that were given low appraisal in this 
survey, but some interesting and val- 
uable facts stand out. 
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It is obvious that the cost of grand 
pianos makes them beyond the 
means of the average family for 
home use or of music schools for 
practice purposes. It is therefore the 
upright piano which concerns us, al- 
though some interesting information 
was made available regarding the 
relative merits of grand pianos. 
Companies making both kinds of in- 
struments are an interesting study. 
A list published in a trade journal 
in 1947 includes 2g companies. 
‘They make pianos under 69 names. 
In addition, some of these concerns 
produce the so-called “‘stencils”— 
pianos on which the name of the 
retailer instead of the manufactur- 
er’s name is given on the front 
board. Some of these companies 
make instruments under as many as 
ten trade names. Included are some 
which were famous early in the cen- 
tury, but have now passed into the 
hands of larger corporations. That 
the individual superiorities of the 
instruments have disappeared is well 
known to professional people, but 
not to the general public. 


Toward Decoration 


The poorer quality of upright 
pianos in the face of sharply rising 
prices may be attributed largely to 
the fact that specifications have been 
altered in favor of a small light 
piano the housewife can fit into a 
corner of her small living room and 
move as her fancy dictates. Great 
sales value has been discovered in 
the interior decoration aspect of 
pianos, making possible various 
styles, such as Colonial, Queen 





Anne, and Duncan Phyfe. Few mu- 
sicians are interested in this feature, 
but it does sell pianos. Obviously, 
as the size of instruments has 
shrunk, sturdiness and musicality 
have decreased also. Today it is im- 
possible to buy a new piano as high 
as fifty inches, a figure mentioned 
many times as the minimum needed 
for a musically adequate piano. 

The chief objections to pianos 
we need to buy for student use are 
summed up as follows: They are 
not at all satisfactory for our pur- 
pose in either musical possibilities 
or durability, and the cost is far too 
great. So entirely unacceptable are 
the available new pianos that many 
people refuse to buy them, but scour 
the market for second-hand pianos 
fifty inches high or taller and ren- 
ovate them. These instruments are 
not only more satisfactory for stu- 
dents but far outlast the new ones. 

Spinet or console types were inves- 
tigated. The result here was not sur- 
prising to those of us who have sub- 
mitted these miniatures to the 
severe test of school utility. Only 
eight found a spinet “acceptable” 
(without enthusiasm) and all of 
these mentioned a particular make 
which happens to be far superior to 
all others. Five rated them as “fair.” 
Nineteen had “no experience,” 
some adding that they had no in- 
tention of gaining any. There were 
97 who stated they would not buy 
one under any circumstances. This 
seems to give an excellent profession- 
al opinion of the popular venture 
in spinets. 

The score on present-day under- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Choral Collectiono 


THE BELFREY BOOK 


Compiled and Arranged by KATHERINE K. DAVIS 


This book contains very simple two-part settings for junior choirs with some slightly mor 
difficult selections to challenge growing skills. Containing among others, A KING IN HI 
GLORY, I SAW THREE SHIPS, ON AN EASTER MORNING, THE LORD IS 

SHEPHERD, WHEN EVENING SHADOWS FALL. 


AUDITORIUM COLLECTION OF HARMS CHORUSES 


A series of universally popular, standard American song collections in choral settings. These 
volumes are extremely valuable for program material containing, as they do, attractive, 
modern and eminently singable selections. The S.A., S.S.A. and S.A.B. volumes are suitable 
for a Junior Chorus. 


S.A. 
Containing 
JUST A COTTAGE SMALL 
SERENADE 
I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN 
I LOVE A PARADE 
WHEN DAY IS DONE 


and many more 
Price 60c 


T.B.B. 
Containing 
APRIL SHOWERS 
DESERT SONG 


HURRAH FOR THE 
ROLLING SEA 


TRADER JOHN 
YOUR LAND AND MY 
LAND (Patriotic Version) 
and many more 
Prices 75c 





a 3 
RECREATIONS 























Price 7% 


Comp 
A seri 
S.S.A. S.A.B. levels 

Containing Containing 
SOFTLY, AS IN A PLAY GYPSIES, VOL. 
MORNING SUNRISE DANCE GYPSIES Voices 
JUST A MEMORY ONE ALONE ALDITORIEM | LAUC 
OLD FASHIONED GARDEN TEA FOR TWO IR YS CHORE StS SONC 
TWO HEARTS IN % TIME HALLELUJAH — RUN 
WHO'LL BUY MY VIOLETS INDIAN LOVE CALL WEI 

and many more and many more . 

Price 75c Price 75c VOL 
TTBB. SATB. as 
Containing Containing on 
DANCING IN THE DARK EMBRACEABLE YOU NIGE 
MARCH OF THE NIGHT AND DAY «| FAIR 
MUSKETEERS ROSE-MARIE BEAL 

RIFF SONG SONG OF THE 
STRIKE UP THE BAND FLAME VOL. 
WANTING YOU ZIGEUNER Sacre 
and many more and many more (Med 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 ay 
ELV 
CHORAL RECREATIONS = 


A collection of short, amusing choral works by great composers. Designed for the enjoyment 
of choruses and choirs who take time out to sing for fun. Arranged for S.A., T.B., S.AB. 
and S.A.T.B. voices. Containing among others, THE ALPHABET, LAUGHING SONG, 


Arranged by HARRY R. WILSON 
Never before has such a list of outstanding contemporary titles been included in a choral 
album designed to meet the needs of sixth to ninth grade children, or in fact, any group 


of children from the ages of ten to fourteen. Containing among others, NIGHT AND 
DAY, TEA FOR TWO, STOUTHEARTED MEN, MOONLIGHT BAY, THAT’S AN 











MAIDEN FAIR, THE TICKLING TRIO, TO MAELZEL (Round). 


Price 66¢ 








IRISH LULLABY (Too-Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo-Ral). 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING 


All Prices Net 


Price 60c 
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to Suit Every Need 


htly = 
x IN HI 

> IS My 
Price 7% 


joyment 
_ S.A.B. 
SONG, 
ice 60c 








FOUR-PART SONGS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
By RALPH WRIGHT and WILLIAM LESTER 


An outstanding compilation of songs suitable to the scope of boys’ voices at the Junior High 
School level. In addition to many familiar melodies there are several original compositions 





hal written specifically for this voice range. Containing among others, ALL THROUGH THE 
fect 1 NIGHT, BLOW THE MAN DOWN, HOME ON THE RANGE, MARY JANE, 
LONDONDERRY AIR. Price 75c 
Compiled, Edited and Arranged by GRIFFITH J. JONES and MAX T. KRONE wn ~ 
© 
A series of seven books of choral literature arranged for different voice groups and at various £ % 
levels of difficulty. igi 
VOL. I— Two-Part Choruses for Mixed VOL. IV—16th Century Madrigals, Glees, — 


Voices (Easy) Containing Among -Others 
LAUGHING SONG, THE ANGLER’S 
SONG, CICIRINELLA, WHITHER 
RUNNETH MY SWEETHEART, 
SWEET KATE. Price 60c 


VOL. II — Gems of Antiquity for Three 
and Four-Part Mixed Voices (Easy to 
Medium) Containing Among Others 
SPRING SONG, ALL THROUGH THE 
NIGHT, THE NORTHWIND, COME, 
FAIRIES TRIP IT ON THE GRASS, 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMER. Price 60c 


VOL. III — Madrigals, Glees, Part Songs, 
Sacred and Folk Songs for S.A.B. Voices 
(Medium to Difficult) Containing Among 
Others O HAPPY FAIR, YOUR SHIN- 
ING EYES, MARK THE MERRY 
ELVES, AVE VERUM CORPUS, 
GOLDEN CORN. Price 60c 
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HARMS, INC. 


( y ' M. WITMARK & SONS 
¢ REMICK MUSIC CORP. 


Sacred and Folk Songs for S.A.T.B. Voices 
(Easy to Medium) Containing Among ae 
Others SINCE FIRST I SAW YOUR . 
FACE, TO MAELZEL— Round @ 4, asia 
WHEN ALLEN-A-DALE WENT A- 
HUNTING, THE SLEEP OF THE 
CHILD JESUS, CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
DANCE SONG — Part Song. Price 60c 











and more Mixed Voices (Moderately Dif- 
ficult to Difficult) Containing Among 
Others EXULTATE DEO, SWEET 


VOL. V — 16th Century Sacred and Secu- 
lar Songs for S.A.T.B. Voices (Medium 
to Moderately Difficult) Containing Among 
Others IN THE MERRY SPRING, 
ROBIN GOODFELLOW, SING WE 
AND CHANT IT, HOSPODI POMILUI, 
THE KINGS AND THE STAR. Price 60c 


VOL. VI — Representative Songs of 16th 
Century Italy, England and Spain; 17th 


HONEY SUCKING BEES, AVE MARIA, 
KING OF HEAVEN, BELLS OF ST. 
MICHAEL'S TOWER. Price 75c 


VOL. VII — Songs of 19th Century Eng- 
land and Germany; and 20th Century 
America and Russia for Four and more 
Mixed Voices (Moderately Difficult to 
Difficult) Containing Among Others A 
SAVING HEALTH, CHARM ME 


ASLEEP, HEAR MY SUPPLICATION, 
NOEL, THROUGH THE NIGHT. 
Price 75c 


Century England; 18th Century Germany 
and Early 19th Century England for Four 


SYMPHONIC THEMES FOR CHORUS 
Texts, Lyrics and Arrangements by WAYNE HOWORTH 


Two collections of sacred and secular choruses for S.S.A. and S.A.T.B. employing best loved 
themes from classic symphonic works. The S.A.T.B. arrangements may be effectively sung a 
cappella. Each volume has the same contents and includes among others, DEAR LAND OF 
MINE (Finlandia), DO DON’T TOUCH MY GARMENT (Largo from New World 
Symphony), GLORIA IN EXCELSIS (1812 Overture), GRADUATION SONG (Andante 
from Surprise Symphony), PRAYER (Hansel and Gretel). Price 60c 


“Symphonic Themes” edited by Vincent A. Hiden and published for Band, Orchestra or 
Ensemble, also provides instrumental accompaniment for both choral editions. 


i RCA BLDG. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


All Prices Net 
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NEW CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


OF OLD FAVORITES 
by Harry Robert Wilson 


Four Part — S.A.T.B. 
me HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE ............. ee | ene 
eco 1 MISS MY SWISS .....000...... .....-THE KING'S HORSES ........... 
see THERE’S A WHISTLE IN THE THISTLE 


LG ee Co | 


Four Part — S.A.T.B. 


ee SE. iciicsenorseiiciianelmaions Sl 
sist GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART... ...... THE RANGERS’ SONG ......... 
eres LIL LIZA JANE ww... .....-THE WHIFFENPOOF SONG .... 


Four Part — 1.1.B.B. 


o eo EEO Eee 
a GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART... ...... THE RANGERS’ SONG ......... 
wall OPE  esaisescinsnnsas .....-VHE WHIFFENPOOF SONG .... 


Price 25c¢ each, at your dealer or direct 
Send for FREE Specimen Copy 


THE BIG 3: MUSIC CORPORATION «© 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


Sales Agont for, Robbins Music Corporation 
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\ RACHMANINOFF’ 





ITALIAN POLKA—arranged by Fritz Kreisler for violin and piano 


—arranged by the composer for one piano— 
4 hands 


—arranged by Ada Brant for 2 pianos—4 hands 
ECSTASY OF SPRING—arranged by Baldwin for SATB chorus 
WHEN NIGHT DECENDS—arranged by Baldwin for TTBB chorus 


RAPSODIE on a theme of Paganini—arranged for students (Gr. 4) 
for 2 pianos—4 hands (abridged) by Cecily Lambert 


SUITE IN E—Bach—arranged for piano solo (Prelude-Gavotte- 
—Gigue) 





Now in print separately: 


NINA (Pergolese); INTERMEZZO (Bizet); ANDANTE (Beethoven) 
and MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH for violin, cello and piano— 
all arranged by FRITZ KREISLER. 


These and all other compositions of Rachmaninoff and Kreisler 
may be examined and purchased at your favorite music store. 


67 W. 44th St. CHARLES FOLEY 


New York 18 


leo Foist, Inc. ° Millor Music Corporation 
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LADEROUTE 


(Continued from page 11) 


to B flat in the aria “Il mio tesoro” 
and then go home, it wants to be 
overcome and overwhelmed with 
Mozart’s wonderful music, and ap- 
preciate and understand the story. 
Basically the public is right, for it 
alone eventually determines the suc- 
cess of a singer or composer and 
makes him immortal or lets him be 
forgotten as time passes. 

Of the 1,175 operas which were 
produced in the United States in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
only four were given last year. 

Now we come to the second ques- 
tion—the evolution of the singer. 
Perhaps I sound prejudiced when 
I say I feel that the singer today 
has a far more difficult task than 
his ancestor. My reasons, however, 
may prove my point. 


Extensive Repertory 


First and foremost, the singer of 
today must have a wide and ex- 
tensive repertoire. After all, singing 
is a profession, and one must make 
a living from that profession. In by- 
gone years it was perfectly possible 
for a great artist like Jean deReszke 
to accumulate $300,000 a year (with 
no income-tax deductions) from 
singing a hundred performances of 
opera annually. There were no or- 
ganized concerts, no radio, no mo- 
tion pictures, no records, no tele- 
vision, no necessity to do anything 
but prepare oneself for approxi- 
mately twenty-five opera roles. Oc- 
casionally there would be a concert, 
it is true, but these were usually 
held at the private homes of wealthy 
supporters of opera who wanted to 
hear an entire recital of operatic 
arias. Most opera singers of that era 
did not have a repertoire of a hun- 
dred songs, and the story of Fran- 
cesco Tamagno, the great Italian 
tenor who created the title role of 
Verdi’s Otello is well known. When 
‘T'amagno was signed to sing a per- 
formance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
not only did he not know the part, 
but he had never even heard of the 
oratorio! It must be remembered 
that in those days also, especially at 
the Metropolitan, since we are deal- 
ing with the American singer, all 
operas were sung in one language, 
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Italian. That was true of Wag- 
nerian performances and French 
opera as well, and it was not until 
the middle 18g0’s that French, 
Italian, and German were con- 
sistently used. 

What is the picture today? The 
young singer of today cannot make 
a good living in opera. There are 
exceptions it is true, but they do 
not prove the rule. Most of our 
prominent Metropolitan _ first-line 
singers do not sing more than twenty 
to twenty-five performances of opera 
annually, at fees which range from 
$250 to $500 a performance. The 
average unfortunately is the first 
figure, not because managements 
desire to pay them less than the 
stars of yesteryear, but because in- 
creased costs now make the produc- 
tion of any opera hazardous. In the 
18go’s, musicians received $25 week- 
ly and could be rehearsed as much 
as a conductor desired without extra 
charge. Today the average Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra _ player 
takes home $200 and more a week. 
That is not exorbitant pay, since 
the man is employed only 20 weeks 
a year. Yet it makes the cost of each 
opera eight times what it was in the 
nineties, The Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus went on strike in 1908 be- 
fore a Faust performance, demand- 
ing a raise from $12 to $15 weekly. 
(They didn’t get it.) Today that 
same chorus averages $100 weekly, 
and deservedly so. The stagehands, 
electricians, and backstage men’s 
salaries have risen tenfold and the 
cost of tickets is virtually the same. 
Hence, only the lead singer could be 
reduced in pay, and gradually over 
the years, the fees have been re- 
duced so that today only a scant 
half-dozen artists receive $750 and 
more a performance from the Met- 
ropolitan, and naturally correspond- 
ingly less from the smaller com- 
panies, 


Versatility 


Therefore, the would-be singer 
must seek other vocal employment. 
He must become a concert singer. 
This necessitates a knowledge of 
style and languages unknown by his 
predecessor. He must master at least 
a working knowledge of four lan- 
guages and a great variety of styles, 
from the old classic, to the lied, to 
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AMERICA’S FINEST MODERATELY 
PRICED BAND INSTRUMENTS 





A MESSAGE OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 
TO MUSIC EDUCATORS 


More than anyone else, you know the importance of student instruments. Good 
design, good balance and good tone encourage practice and play. Cheap 
constructiof and poor performance may kill a promising career. 

These are the facts which for 40 years have guided us in making AMERICAN 
PREP instruments. Because we regard the student as our most important customer, 
we make it our business to build into our student line tone, playing ease and 
durability usually found only in higher-priced instruments. 

In justice to yourself and those who depend on you for counsel, we suggest 
a critical comparison of AMERICAN PREP and any other student line. Your 
professional judgment will tell you that AMERICAN PREP offers more of what 
you look for than any other instruments available at comparable prices. 
Write for name of nearest dealer. 
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Made by William Frank Company 
Exclusive Distributors 
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. the new Symphony Tympani was designed by W. F. Ludwig for 
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More music educators than 


ever before are using — 


FAST, ACCURATE, EFFICIENT 


EMB Mail Order Service 


FOR MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


This fall EMB shipped more band and orchestra music, more instru- 
mental methods, solos and collections, more choral music, text books, 
equipment and supplies to more music educators than ever before. 
Shipped it faster too, because EMB has the “know-how” to anticipate 
your needs, to keep the right materials in stock, to get your music 


in the mail without delay. 


@ That music you need right now—EMB ships it faster! 


@ Those new titles you want to see—all are available 


from EMB, order them on approval. 
This year, get your music 
the easy, convenient EMB way — 
SEND THE ORDER TO 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 
30 E. Adams St. 


Chicago 3, Il. 


Send a postcard for your free copy of 
the big, new 1949-50 EMB GUIDE, today. 
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operatic arias, to the French classic 
and modern as well as the Italian. 
And above all, his diction and mu- 
sicianship must be perfect in all 
languages. I do not even speak of 
English, because that is the first 
basic requirement, for if a singer’s 
English diction is poor, he is beaten 
from the start. The singer of yester- 
year who could play the piano was 
a phenomenon. Today the average 
singer must have several years of 
piano and solfeggio (sight reading) 
from infancy. In fact, our great 
music schools, recognizing this factor 
in today’s training, make the ability 
to play the piano a necessity for a 
student entering the schools to study 
voice. Some even go further and 
demand ability at composition and 
being able to read an_ orchestral 
score. I recall recently speaking to 
one of the heads of a major school 
regarding the entry requirements 
and being amazed at the difficulties 
of the task confronting the new- 
comer. I asked if Caruso, in the full 
power and glory of his great voice, 
but unable to read a note of music, 
would have been permitted entry 
under the present rules. ‘The answer 
was an emphatic “no,” and the rea- 
son given was that no exceptions 
would be made for any voice, no 
matter how great, unless the other 
essentials were also present. 


Chureh Work 


The ability to read a vocal score 
is obligatory in oratorio and church 
music, another manner and means 
whereby an_ enterprising young 
singer may make $1,000 and up in 
extras in a year, But if one is not 
a good musician, then such jobs are 
not possible. I know from my own 
basic training in learning over forty 
choral works just how difficult this 
job is, but it enables one to sing in 
ensemble work with perfection of 
pitch and trains the ear as no other 
singing can. I, for one, would ad- 
vocate basic choral training for any 
young artist as the best, although 
far from the easiest way, to acquire 
good musicianship. 

In bygone days, on the platform 
virtually all singers carried little 
books containing the words of their 
songs. Some even today persist in 
this habit. But with the advent of 
television that will be impossible, so 
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a good memory is still another 
necessity for the budding aspirant. 
In radio also one may find at a final 
rehearsal that time has necessitated 
the cutting of a song, or a sudden 
transposition in a duet. The good 
musician will take this in stride. But 
heaven help the singer who is not 
a good musician, or perhaps one 
should say, heaven help the poor 
listening public! Today if a note is 
written as a sixteenth, and one 
makes a quarter of it, the full wrath 
of the critics descends on the head 
of the artist. In bygone days, the 
singer could sustain the note for a 
half-dozen full notes and no one 
cared. Yes, being a singer today is 
much harder than it was in the past. 
And I have not even mentioned the 
necessity of glamorous appearance 
demanded by _ today’s movie-con- 
scious audiences. But that is another 
story in itself. An artist of Tetraz- 
zini’s physical proportions would be 
rejected by today’s audiences, regard- 
less of the beauties of her voice. 


Not Easy 


Most people do not realize the 
physical effort required for singing. 
The singer who sings a concert or 
an opera does as much actual work 
as a ditchdigger slinging a pickax all 
day, except that at five p.m. the 
ditch-digger is free to go home. ‘The 
singer, however, must continue to 
practice always for perfection, ‘The 
hardest job of all is staying on top 
once you are there. The climb up 
the ladder becomes increasingly 
difficult as the competition becomes 
keener, and once you are on top, 
many hands are stretched out ready 
and eager to pull you from that 
pedestal which rocks dangerously 
with each public appearance. Con- 
stant practice and a healthy body 
alone will sustain you. 

It is not just opening up one’s 
mouth and singing. Long, agoniz- 
ing hours of study have gone into 
the perfection of a single phrase, to 
say nothing of learning a new song 
or a new role. Remember and be 
kind to that singer. He is giving his 
all for you, his public. If a single 
phrase fails to go right or a single 
note is not perfection do not con- 
demn him. He has had a long and 
arduous road to travel, and he is 
deserving of your understanding. 
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Frank Cunkle. 


imaginative lyrics. 


Mixed chorus arrangement: 60 cents. 
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EAST STROUDSBURG | 
GOOD MUSIC FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 





Other Waring Production Numbers 


The Nutcracker Suite—A brightly mel- 
odic song version of Tchaikovsky’s fa- 
mous Christmas ballet music. (SATB— 
SSA $1.00) 


The Song of Christmas—Story of the 
Nativity told in songs, carols, and selected 


Biblical passages. (SATB $1.00) 


Dese Bones Gwine to Rise Again— 
Humorous musical version of happenings 


in the Garden of Eden. (SATB 50¢) 





of Enesco’s exciting 
Rhapsody. Six minutes of gay, colorful sing- 
ing arranged by Harry Simeone with words by 
Thrilling as an_ orchestral 
selection. . . . Enesco’s masterful Rhapsody 
achieves new brilliance with the addition of 


. Shawnee Press 
presents the sparkling new Fred Waring 
Choral Arrangement 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Grandma’s Thanksgiving—Lydia Maria 
Child’s famous poem set to music. (SATB 
—SSA 60¢) 

Down the Wind—Choral fantasia based 
on four sea chanteys. (SATB 50¢) 
*Twas the Night Before Christmas— 
The ever-popular Christmas faverite. 
(SATB 50¢—Piano-vocal edition 60¢) 
Erin Go Bragh—A striking medley of 
Thomas Meore’s songs. (SATB 75¢) 
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THOMPSON (Continued from page 17) 


a. Personal gifts 

b. Contributions from 
industry 

c. Contributions of goods 
and _ services 


Usually headed 
up by members 
of the executive 
board. 


2. Ticket sales— usually headed up by a member of 
the women’s committee. 

These chairmen form the directing unit for the cam- 
paign and employ a secretary for handling the details. 

Regardless of the form of organization used, most 
orchestra campaigns have one major objective: to sell 
more people on the idea of supporting the orchestra. 
The support may come in various forms—purchase of 
program advertising, purchase of tickets, or contribu- 
tions of money, goods, or services. The solicitation for 
each kind of symphony support presents its own special 
problems. 


Organization of Contribution Solicitations 


One of the most difficult problems in solicitations 
for symphony gifts is the establishment of what amount 
to ask for. So often a symphony starts out as a very 
modest venture. The people responsible for the or- 
chestra, knowing full well how much it has to grow 
and mature even to begin to measure up to well-estab- 
lished symphonic groups, are inclined to be pretty 
apologetic as they ask for financial help. At that stage, 
any contribution over the price of a ticket looks big. 
Therefore, the public gets into the habit of thinking 
in terms of $5, $10, or maybe $25 as a suitable contri- 
bution to the local symphony. 

As the orchestra matures, it is very difficult to re- 
educate the public to think in terms of $50, $100 and 
$1,000 when planning the symphony contributions 
they and their businesses will make. It took one execp- 
tionally successful community orchestra, which had 
gone through such a developmental process, ten years 
before gifts of $500 and over could be requested and 
obtained, 

Therefore it behooves any new symphony group to 
draw up broad scale plans, immediately acquainting 
the community with the fact that most symphony 
orchestra eventually cost money—lots of it. Classifica- 
tions should be established for large gifts, even though 
gifts of that size are not yet forthcoming. Many dif- 
ferent classifications are in common usage for contri- 
butions of various sizes, such as: sponsors, patrons, 
sustaining members, founders, contributors, donors, 
guarantors, friends of the symphony, committees of 
100, 500, or 1,000 (referring to the size of the gift). 

The usual procedure in setting up prospect lists 
for special contributors is to draw on the local “com- 
munity donor” lists. Such lists are in existence in every 
community, showing the amounts of money which 
people are in the habit of giving to charitable, civic, 
and educational institutions. Also, it is possible to 
purchase from professional mailing list companies a 
“known donor list” or “good donor prospect list” for 
nearly any community of 25,000 or over population. 
Such lists usually are priced at $20 or $25 per thou- 
sand names. 
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From a study of such donor lists, it is possible to 
classify the prospects according to the amounts which 
the orchestra feels, in all sincerity, it can and should 
request. The campaign director should then work out 
a system whereby the orchestra solicitors can make the 
contacts on which they feel they will be most successful. 
Personal and business relationships are all-important 
in this phase of the work. One certain man or woman 
can obtain $100 for the orchestra from some one indi- 
vidual, whereas another person would be lucky if he 
obtained five cents for any cause whatsoever from that 
same individual. 

These contribution solicitations probably should be 
made through personal contacts in most instances, at 
least while the orchestra is establishing itself in the 
community. The solicitors are going to have a hard 
job to explain the ultimate community assets and 
values inherent in a relatively unacknowledged or- 
ganization such as the new symphony. If their prospects 
are safely at the other end of a few yards or miles of 
telephone cable, they probably will dispose of the 
matter by saying. “An orchestra of some kind—oh, 
put me down for $5.” 

Later, the orchestra may be able to obtain a fairly 
good percentage of its contribution from appeals by 
phone and mail. One orchestra in a city of 80,000 
population used personal contacts for ten years. In 
its eleventh season, it set a $15,000 goal for contribu- 
tions. It drew up a brief one-page letter setting forth 
the following points and mailed it to all of the previous 
year’s contributors: (a) the orchestra’s needs, (b) a 
brief financial statement, (c) a brief statement of the 
orchestra’s achievements, (d) a statement of the exact 
amount contributed by that specific donor the pre- 
vious season, and (e) a request for a similar or, if 
possible, larger contribution for the current season. 

At the bottom of the letter space was provided for 
the donor to fill in the amount of his new contribution 
and sign his name. He was invitied merely to return 
that letter to the campaign director in a stamped en- 
velope provided for that purpose. 

Within ten days after the letters were mailed, over 
$5,000 of the $15,000 had been pledged through mail 
responses with absolutely no personal follow-ups, there- 
by reducing by at least one-third the amount of leg 
work required to raise the needed funds. This experi- 
ence reflects the fact that the orchestra had earned 
public confidence and approval and had become an 
established community institution. 

Great care should be taken in setting up filing sys- 
tems which will eliminate duplication of contacts, with 
the attendant annoyance to both the prospect and 
the solicitor. The following system will work, although 
it involves considerable detailed work and clerical staff. 

Prospect cards are typed in triplicate in advance of 
the campaign. (Heavy paper stock which will file rea- 
sonably well can be used for the carbon copies.) Each 
card should carry the full name, address, telephone 
number, record of previous contributions to the sym- 
phony, and the name of the solicitor to which it is 
assigned. 

The original card is given to the solicitor. The du- 
plicate is filed in a master alphabetical file so that a 
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clarinet, AT ANY PRICE, 
send for this catalog... 
A catalog of clarinets 
that outsell all other 
French makes! Mention 
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Publications of Merit 
Vlolin Solos 


asad reer Thanscriptions 
by ALBERT SPALDING 


ALLEGRO.. G. B. Pescetting .85 
SONATINA No. 12 (La Chasse) Paganini 1.00 
LONDONDERRY AIR (Old Irish) jah ii .80 


WIENER BLUT WALTZ .Joh. Strauss 1.50 
SONATA for VIOLIN ALONE .Albert Spalding 1.25 
CADENZAS for the Mozart D maj. Concerto _.80 
CADENZA for the Brahms Concerto . 80 


Mr. Spalding will feature the above numbers in his 
future programs. Get your orders in now so that 
you may have them in stock when called for. 


* 
VOLKWEIN’S 


Famous Band Numbers Played by Great Bands 
Throughout the Worid 





MEDIUM GRADE 


RAINBOW DIVISION MARCH Danny Nirella 
Full band $1.25 Symphonic $1.75 


BLUE AND GREY PATROL C. W. Dalbey 
arranged by Paul Yoder 
Full band $3.50 


CHIEF OF STAFF March 
Full Band $1.25 


MARCH GLORIA Original Edition 
by F. H. Losey. Arr. by Wm. E. Barnes 
Full Band $1.25 


LITTLE GIANT March Original Edition 
by H. Moon. Arr. by Wm. E. Barnes 
Full band $1.25 Symphonic $1.75 


Rosenkrans 


THE ENSIGN March Rosenkrans 
Full Band $1.25 

OPERATIC MINGLE Overture Southwell 
Full Band $3.00 

HAIL WEST VIRGINIA March Miller 


Official Song of West Virginia University 
Arr. by Frank Panella 
Full Band $1.25 Symphonic $1.75 


EYES OF TEXAS arr. by Paul Yoder 


Full Band $1.25 


Send for these fast sellers today. 


VOLKWEIN’S 


Music Publishers 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











quick check can easily be made on who has what 
prospect. 

The triplicates of all of one solicitor’s cards are filed 
behind that solicitor’s name so that a proper check can 
be made on his individual progress. If he is not making 
his contacts and wishes to turn in his cards, they can 
be reassigned to someone else, and proper changes 
made in the duplicate and triplicate files. 

If the orchestra has sufficient clerical help to handle 
postponed payments and the necessary billings, it is 
wise to permit the contributors to choose the date on 
which they wish to pay the orchestra pledge. Some 
business firms prefer to take advantage of a certain 
calendar or fiscal year, and by so doing may be enabled 
to make larger contributions, Generally speaking, or- 
chestras report excellent results in collecting their 
deferred payment accounts. One symphony operating 
on $42,000 collected all but $300 of its total pledged 
income, including contributions, program advertising, 
and ticket sales. 


Contributions of Goods and Services 


Every orchestra spends cash for many types of goods 
and services, including such items as printing, drayage 
charges, music, office supplies, photography, and rent- 
als. One orchestra operating on a $50,000 budget dis- 
covered that it spent $8,000 on goods and services in 
a single year. 

In every community, there are business firms and 
individuals who are selling these goods and services. 
These same individuals and firms may not be willing 
or able to contribute cash to the orchestra, but they 
might be interested in contributing goods or services 
in some stated amount. 

One orchestra is developing a special campaign unit 
to handle these solicitations. The plan is to total up 
the year’s expected drayage costs, for instance, then go 
to the association of truckers, stating what is needed 
and asking the association to arrange among its mem- 


bers for the orchestra to have credits with the various’ 


firms. This same procedure will be applied to many 
other items, thereby saving the orchestra’s cash re- 
sources for payment of such items as musicians’ and 
soloists’ fees, administration, and so forth. However, 
such a plan probably should be put into effect after the 
cash solicitations are fairly complete. 

Public recognition will be given to these contribu- 
tions “in kind,” just as it is given to persons and organi- 
tions which make cash contributions to the orchestra. 


Organization of the Ticket Sale 


“How many tickets can our symphony expect to 
sell?” is a question often asked by all kinds of people 
connected with symphony organizations. One report on 
national trends in public support of cultural activities 
states that in the nation at large, about 2 per cent of 
the population will purchase tickets for symphony or- 
chestras. Although this figure might be used as sort of 
national yardstick, its application to any given com- 
munity should be taken with several of the proverbial 
grains of salt. 

One Wisconsin city of 5,000 reports sales of sym- 
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phony tickets to about 10 per cent of its population. 
The community orchestra in a southern city of 75,000 
population sells tickets to over 3 per cent of its popu- 
lation. Symphony ticket sales in the great metropolitan 
areas usually are woefully short of the reported nation- 
al 2 per cent average—further proof that interest in and 
support of America’s cultural life very definitely do 
not exist solely in the metropolitan areas. 

It appears, therefore, that orchestras should never 
get the idea that they have expanded their audiences 
to the limit, or reached a saturation point. On the 
contrary, they always should be convinced that every 
person in the community is a potential audience mem- 
ber, and that it is the orchestra’s job to teach them that 
fine music is theirs to enjoy. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that as the percentage of sales goes up, more effort 
is needed to make additional sales. 

When an orchestra begins operations, the first tickets 
are sold to friends and acquaintances of the persons 
interested in the orchestra. Within a few years these 
contacts become pretty well exhausted, and it becomes 
necessary to explore new sources for sales prospects. 
For instance, the orchestra cited above, which is selling 
season tickets to 3 per cent of the population, now finds 
that an average of 10 to 15 contacts must be made for 
each ticket sold beyond this percentage. Consequently, 
if an additional 500 tickets are to be sold, provisions 
must be made for making about 6,500 contacts—a big 
job in anybody’s language. 

Obviously, one of the campaign director’s biggest 
responsibilities is recruiting a large sales force, and 
this is where the women’s committees shine! They can 
and do provide the woman power for ticket sales in 
hundreds of communities. 

In some orchestras, especially new groups or those in 
which the musicians operate almost entirely on a non- 
paid basis, the orchestra personnel itself serves as an 
effective ticket selling group. The executive board 
members may be counted on for some sales, and many 
orchestras obtain campaign help from civic clubs and 
organizations. In most instances however, it is a corps 
of civicminded women who handle the bulk of the 
work in selling symphony tickets. 

The Charleston (West Virginia) Symphony starts its 
intensive campaign by entertaining the entire women’s 
committee at a luncheon. The women are given full 
information on the prospects of the orchestra, plans for 
the concerts, needs and financial status of the orchestra, 
and the quotas set for the campaign. The talks usually 
include one fine presentation of the value of the sym- 
phony to the community. Each member of the com- 
mittee is then given her campaign envelope, which 
contains lists of prospects and all necessary material 
for the sales work. In order to start the campaign off 
with a bang, the women are all asked to spend at least 
one hour that afternoon on solicitation of member- 
ships. They are urged to obtain new sales and new 
contributions from among their own friends and busi- 
ness contacts. 

Inasmuch as a majority of the women have been sell- 
ing symphony tickets for several years, many of them 
will have worked up a fairly large and steady clientele. 
They may need help for additonal contacts, however, 
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and new members on the women’s 
committee should be given prospect 
lists. The lists can be collected from 
many sources such as: 

1. Ticket purchasers from the 
preceding season. These names 
should probably be tackled first be- 
cause they will include the highest 
percentage of sure-fire sales. The 
success which the women will enjoy 
in these contacts will spur them on 
for the harder work of contacting 
names from “cold lists,” where they 
can expect a dozen “no’s” for each 


“yes.”” Even in this list of the pre- 
vious year’s purchasers, the women 
should be warned to expect a certain 
percentage of turn-downs. 

Some orchestras report a rather 
high percentage of audience turn- 
over, This percentage varies with 
the community, but one orchestra 
reports a loss of about one-third of 
each previous year’s business—a loss 
which must be made up by selling 
tickets to new people. Careful an- 
alysis has shown the main causes to 
be transiency in the community, dif- 
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Choral books for every need! 


For College 


For whatever purpose, you will find a 
Hall & McCreary publication to suit your 
needs. See complete descriptions of the 
following books as well as many others 
in your 1949-50 Catalog. 


CHORAL MUSIC THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


Includes motets, anthems, chorales and sacred choruses from oratories by the 


CHORUS AND ASSEMBLY © Arr. by Mildred Thiel and Ruth Heller 


Provides a fine variety of material moderns enjoy—all-in-fun songs, folk songs, 
Good program choruses, 


Over 30 male choruses equally desirable for the beginning senior high or mature 
Unison, Two-, Three- and Four-part. 


Rare and superb examples of contrapuntal music in its purest form prepared for 


Arr. by Van A. Christy and Harry R. Wilson 
62 arrangements useful in the Junior High School but worthy of Senior High 
Includes SAB, SAT, SA, SB, etc. 


RED BOOK OF PROGRAM CHORUSES 
Cain, Butterfield, Goodell and Woods 


For the Junior or Senior High or adult use. 
Includes SATB, SSA, SA, TTBB. 


Arranged by Arthur Olaf Andersen 


A fine selection of material you will use constantly! Grand for choral study as 


Copies will be sent on approval to music educators 
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ficulty and expenses involved in 
parents’ obtaining and paying for 
baby sitters, and changes in the eco- 
nomic status of previous purchasers. 
A small percentage of these losses is 
attributable to high pressure sales 
from the year before or instances in 
which a sale was made purely be- 
cause of a personal relationship and 
not because the purchaser had any 
interest in the orchestra. He may 
never have used his ticket and, feel- 
ing that he has paid off whatever 
personal obligation he had to the 
solicitor, he cannot be drawn into 
symphony participation the succeed- 
ing year. Every one of these losses 
should be a challenge to the sym- 
phony to bring those persons into 
the fold somehow—through pub- 
licity, personal contacts, program- 
ming, or whatever is required to 
meet the situation. 

2. Ticket purchasers from all 
other preceding seasons who did not 
purchase tickets for the year immedi- 
ately preceding the current sea- 
son. Every orchestra should main- 
tain a master file which will show 
every purchaser’s or contributor’s 
record from the time he entered the 
orchestra family. Proper entries of 
changes in addresses, phone num- 
bers, deaths, and withdrawals from 
the community should be made so 
as to keep the list up to date. These 
people have at some time or other 
shown interest in the orchestra, and 
although they may not buy tickets 
every year, they are more likely 
prospects than those on “cold lists.” 
Consequently, these prospects should 
all be covered in each campaign. 

3. Cold lists. This term refers to 
lists obtained from many different 
sources which contain names of per- 
sons for whom there is no informa- 
tion regarding any predisposition 
toward interest in cultural activi- 
ties.. These lists are the most dis- 
couraging ones to work on, but any 
orchestra which is constantly striving 
to expand its audience will need to 
work on such prospects. The follow- 
ing sources for these lists have been 
used by orchestras: 

a. Sales or membership lists of 
other music and cultural or- 
ganizations in the community. 
(Fair results usually.) 

b. Civic, social, church, and pro- 
fessional club membership 
lists. (Relatively poor results.) 
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c. Music teachers. (Fair to poor 
results.) 

d. Newcomers to the community. 
This list will prove especially 
valuable. Usually, by proper 
contact, it can be obtained 
from utility companies, the 
city chamber of commerce, 
credit bureaus or the Welcome 
Wagon service—a national ad- 
vertising scheme based on in- 
dividual contacts with new- 
comers to a community, which 
operates in hundreds of towns 
and cities all over the nation. 

e. Newspaper clippings collected 
throughout the year on people 
whose activities indicate the 
existence of financial means or 
possible interest in civic and 
cultural activities. (Fairly good 
results.) 

f. Lists of public school teachers 

and public employees. (Fair to 

poor results.) 

Members of school bands and 

orchestras, and other musical 

organizations, (Fairly good re- 
sults.) 


as 


Any orchestra keeping records on 
the results obtained from contacts 
on specific lists will find many sur- 
prising things. For instance, one or- 
chestra expected that garden club 
members would be good candidates 
for symphony tickets, but found the 
percentage of sales very low in these 
groups. However, another orchestra 
found an unexpectedly high per- 
centage of sales among members of 
scientific societies. 


Diminishing Returns 


Apparently there is a point of 
diminishing return on the time and 
effort necessary in developing, check- 
ing, and servicing these lists, and 
that is a discovery which each group 
will have to make for itself. 

One orchestra in a city of about 
100,000 population recruited vol- 
unteer help which spent an entire 
summer in preparing extensive pros- 
pect lists for a sales force of nearly 
500 persons. In spite of all of this 
effort, the orchestra increased its 
sales less than 10 per cent over the 
previous year when a corps of al- 
most 200 workers used only their 
previous year’s sales lists and their 
own personal contacts. 
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Again it must be remembered 
that those methods and techniques 
which prove effective in one com- 
munity may not be applicable to 
other orchestras and communities. 
Nevertheless, it behooves each or- 
chestra to know what is being tried 
throughout the country. 


Special Schemes Used in Ticket Sales 


Use of membership cards. Many 
orchestras do not arrange for the 
solicitors to handle the tickets, but 
have them fill out a membership 


card which lists the purchaser's 
order for tickets. In this way the 
danger of losing tickets is obviated, 
and at the same time the symphony 
is provided with an accurate registry 
of all of its audience members. The 
tickets are mailed directly to the 
purchaser just prior to the first con- 
certs of the season. 

The solicitors are responsible. for 
complete and accurate membership 
cards which carry name, address, 
phone number, and the purchaser’s 
business identification. This latter 
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item is very valuable as a means ol 
analyzing the audience. The cards 
also include the number of tickets 
and kind of membership desired, 
and the time and method of pay- 
ment elected by the purchaser. 
Tickets are made_ transferable. 
Some orchestras, having sufficient 
concert hall seating capacity, have 
established a policy of making their 
tickets transferable, with the admis- 
sion stubs being honored any time 
throughout the season. For instance, 
a ticket holder may take guests with 


him to a_concert and use up an en- 
tire season ticket at a single concert. 
Season tickets as well as single ad- 
missions are sold throughout the 
year under this arrangement. 
“Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back.” The Charleston (W. 
Va.) symphony, with the cooperation 
of the Charleston Gazette, made a 
unique offer to its community. Any 
person who wished to find out 
whether or not he would enjoy the 
music of the symphony, was invited 
to return a newspaper coupon to the 
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Piano 3.00 
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and piano, based on themes by 
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orchestra office together with a $2 
payment on a $7.50 season ticket. 
The ticket was os issued to him 
and if, after attending a concert, he 
felt he was not satisfied, he was in- 
vited to return the ticket to the box 
office and receive a refund of all but 
the tax payment. 

A number of new subscribers were 
obtained in this manner and not a 
single one requested a refund. In- 
stead they paid the orchestra the 
additional $5.50 due on the season 
ticket. 

Campaign bulletin. If the or- 
chestra has sufficient clerical help, 
it is a good idea to send out a daily 
or weekly campaign bulletin to the 
workers, thereby keeping them in- 
formed of the progress and at the 
same time helping to buoy up their 
enthusiasm. It is very easy to keep 
all steamed up about the orchestra 
when a person is working with it 
twenty-four hours a day, seeing 
many people and learning of the 
encouraging happenings as well as 
the discouraging things. It is not so 
easy when a solicitor is sitting at 
home alone, making scores of tele- 
phone calls and perhaps being buf- 
feted and discouraged in many of 
the contacts, 

Checkup on solicitors. The success- 
ful campaign director will devise 
methods of checking up on the work 
of the solicitors. Organizing the 
solicitors into small teams of four or 
five workers with a captain for each 
team proves effective. The captain 
should be provided with copies of 
the prospect list given to each 
solicitor on his team. It is the cap- 
tain’s job to see to it that each con- 
tact is made, to find out why sales 
are not made, and then decide 
whether or not someone else should 
try the contact. Some such plan is 
necessary to keep many _ prospects 
from being lost in the shuffle of 
necessary “‘call-backs,” 

Advance mailing of printed 
brochures to all prospects. Coinci- 
dental with the opening of the 
campaign, printed literature in the 
form of a season’s brochure includ- 
ing statements regarding the or- 
chestra’s values to the community, 
its need for funds, and so forth, is 
often sent to all prospects. This 
mailing-piece serves to pave the way 
for a visit or call by one of the 
solicitors. The brochure should also 
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carry an order form or a_ postage- 
free postal order form, for it will 
draw at least some mail orders. Al- 
though the response will not be 
large, it usually results in a suff 
cient number of orders to carry at 
least the costs of printing and mail- 
ing, and will pick up sales not other- 
wise contacted. 

Recognition given to solicitors. 
Orchestras use many different meth- 
ods for giving well-earned recogni- 
tion to their solicitors. Cash awards, 
recognition pins, membership in a 
special honor circle with the names 
printed in the season’s programs are 
among the devices used to give pub- 
lic recognition to the women who 
do outstanding work in the cam- 
paign. 

Many orchestras arrange for their 
solicitors to earn their own tickets 
through the sale of a certain num- 
ber. These incentives for sales work 
are considered valuable. Moreover, 
they serve to demonstrate in a small 
way the symphony’s sincere ap- 
preciation of the work done. They 
introduce a slight element of com- 
petition among the solicitors and 
may enable some of the women not 
financially able to purchase tickets 
for all members of their families to 
have full enjoyment of the or- 
chestra’s music, thus helping fulfill 
the orchestra’s aim to make the 
music available to just as many peo- 
ple as possible. 


When to Hold the Cam paign— 
Spring or Fall? 


Local conditions will dictate the 
best answer to this question, depend- 
ing on the dates of other campaigns, 
the starting time of the orchestra 
season, and so forth. Make the 
choice carefully, for once established 
in either spring or fall, it is difficult 
to shift the campaign time later. 

In the fall, people find it easier 
to make up their minds about 
participating in the symphony 
activities. Plans for the orchestra 
season are usually complete, thereby 
facilitating the handling of pub- 
licity. On the other hand, a fall cam- 
paign means a great avalanche of 
work for the symphony clerical staff 
at the same time that the orchestra 
itself is getting under way for the 
new season. 

In the spring, granted that the 
season just finished was a success, the 
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highest point of enthusiasm about 
the orchestra is usually reached, 
thereby giving a natural momentum 
to a campaign immediately follow- 
ing the final concert. The clerical 
staff then has plenty of time to 
handle the sales, tickets, and records 
before the fall opening. However, 
even though the main campaign is 
held in the spring, it is usually 
necessary to hold an additional fol- 
low-up campaign in the fall to in- 
terest newcomers to the community 


as well as those who “just couldn’t 
make up their minds” in the spring. 

Many orchestras plan on _ two 
campaigns each year—a spring cam- 
paign for renewal of season mem- 
berships and solicitation of mainte- 
nance funds, and a “clean-up” fall 
campaign aimed primarily at new 
business. Those orchestras operating 
on fairly large budgets may find 
themselves involved in campaign 
and fund-raising activities through- 
out the entire year. 
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Campaign Publicity 

During the campaign, concen- 
trated publicity in every possible 
medium should be considered, in- 
cluding news stories, editorials, fea- 
ture stories, and possibly paid ad- 
vertisements, radio,. club, and trade 
organs, church _ bulletins, 
speeches, printed brochures, posters, 
window displays, contests of various 
kinds, school assemblies, displays in 
libraries and museums, etc. The 
publicity should be planned and 
scheduled in advance so as to build 
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by ERIC DE LAMARTER 


(I Saw Three Ships, The Holly & the Ivy, 
Jesus, Gentle Babe) 


up to the climax at the right time. 
It must have listener and eye ap- 
peal. It must be in keeping with the 
general dignified tone of a symphony 
orchestra. It must be informative, 
stressing the orchestra’s services to 
the community so that the reader or 
listener may conclude for himself 
that the orchestra merits his sup- 
port, rather than being repeatedly 
told that he should support the sym- 
phony. During the campaign (and 
the entire year, for that matter) the 
publicity must be continuous and 
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varied. A later article in the series 
will give a detailed analysis of pub- 
licity techniques used by symphony 
orchestras. 

Campaigns are frequently con- 
sidered the most painful part of the 
symphony orchestra’s work, but they 
offer the orchestra an excellent op- 
portunity to tell its story often and 
well. In any event, they are vitally 
necessary, so that they should be ap- 
proached with vigor, enthusiasm, 
and competence. 
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sults these classes should not in- 
clude more than ten students, and 
should meet for one regular class 
period five days each week. No out- 
side practice should be required. 
This teaching procedure would add 
nothing to the teaching load of the 
instructor, since he would spend five 
hours a week in the private instruc- 
tion of ten pupils. The texts should 
be similar to those used in the in- 
struction of beginning students in 
the public schools. The class lessons 
should continue for a period of one 
year. During the following year, the 
student should be required to play 
the instrument in a_ beginning 
laboratory group. This group will 
be capable of playing the simple ma- 
terial used in the training or feeder 
groups of the high schools. The 
laboratory group could also be used 
to provide advanced conducting stu- 
dents with practical experience in 
the problems of dealing with a 
beginning band or orchestra. 

The instruction on the secondary 
instruments should begin in the 
freshman year, in order that the 
student may complete his class in- 
struction and laboratory experience 
on one instrument from each of the 
three principal families of instru- 
ments. It is suggested that clarinet, 
trumpet, and violin instruction be 
required of all students unless one 
of these is his major instrument. 
In that event another instrument 
should, of course, be substituted: In- 
tensive private instruction on the 
major instrument should be given 
as usual, for unless a person achieves 
real proficiency on at least one in- 
strument, his sense of musical values 
will not develop sufficiently to make 
him a competent director. Instruc- 
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tion on the percussion instruments 
and on the other instruments be- 
longing to the the three major fam- 
ilies of instruments should take 
place in heterogeneous classes of the 
type common now to most music 
schools, Emphasis should be placed 
equally on performance and on ef- 
fective teaching methods for these 
instruments at the elementary level. 

Two principal advantages will 
accrue from the course outlined 
above. (1) The student will bene- 
fit from class teaching in that he will 
observe class teaching procedures; 
will benefit from constructive criti- 
cism and the mistakes of the other 
students in the class; and will be 
provided with an element of com- 
petition with the other students— 
all of which will produce better stu- 
dents, better understanding of the 
instruments, and better compre- 
hension of the teaching problems 
and procedures. (2) He will bene- 
fit through being familiar, upon 
graduation, with some of the better 
class-teaching methods on the mar- 
ket. He will know better how to use 
these texts to his own advantage; 
he will be able to form his own ideas 
with some substantial basis concern- 
ing which texts will hold a student’s 
interest, which offer the most rapid 
progress, and which present sound 
musical ideas in a sound, easily un- 
derstandable manner. 

It is not enough that the music 
schools teach music. If our conserva- 
tories, universities, and colleges are 
to be educational institutions, it is 
necessary that they analyze the needs 
of the students and supply those 
needs. Many of our schools are fail- 
ing to do the latter. We cannot pro- 
duce outstanding, twentieth century 
school bands and orchestras with 
nineteenth century teaching meth- 
ods. We cannot produce progressive, 
alert public school music teachers 
if we give them old-fashioned, out- 
moded preparation. 
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feats on the stage, but I could never 
fathom his secrets by just watching 
him, even if I watched a hundred 
performances of the same trick. If 
the magician pauses and explains 
the inner workings of his deception, 
however, I understand immediately. 
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I do not mean to imply that the 
technique of playing the piano can 
be learned in a class in music his- 
tory or counterpoint, but a keener 
insight into the interpretation of 
a composition certainly can be 
gained by a knowledge of the com- 
poser’s outlook on life and his mode 
of living. 

In contrast with the type of in- 
struction given in a conservetory, 
the college teacher of music dis- 
penses information of a broad na- 
ture. He is expected to have a 


general knowledge of several fields 
so that the proper integration of 
all special courses will become ap- 
parent to the student. The col- 
lege teacher of music is not prima- 
rily an artist consultant, although 
many people so engaged consider 
themselves just that. Their nar- 
row, highly specialized training in- 
stills in them a similar outlook in 
the field of education. These in- 
structors labor under the misap- 
prehension that each of their stu- 
dents is a prospective “artist of to- 
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morrow” who will someday break 
into the upper strata of concert per- 
forming. Actually fewer than 1 per 
cent of the students now engaged in 
college music courses have enough 
real talent to attain the heights ex- 
pected of them in this make-believe 
world which exists only in the mind 
of the instructor. The college mu- 
sic teacher who judges his success 
by the number of his pupils who 
later take up music as a profession 
is using the wrong yardstick. 

The performer who is acquainted 
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with the laws of unity and coher- 
ence in music is always a better mu- 
sician than the one to whom music 
is a vast sea of uncharted tone. The 
creative process, whether it be in 
performance of music or in composi- 
tion, will defy complete factual an- 
alysis. Yet there is a dividing line 
between conscious and unconscious 
effort, and a good knowledge of the 
basic laws of music will eventually 
lead the artist to greater success than 
a path of blundering faith in im- 
pulse. Technical skill can never be 
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great enough, and innate talent 
must always be present in the per- 
former or composer. However, there 
is a notion that comes about through 
ignorance of the working processes 
of an artist or teacher. Musicians 
themselves often promote the idea 
that the true artist can be as “wrong” 
as he likes, and if this “wrongness” 
makes sense musically it is better 
than much that would be right. This 
shameful attitude is tolerated be- 
cause music for many years has been 
taught as an art that can never be 
understood. ‘Teachers like to shroud 
music in an aura of mysticism as if 
it were a field in which no basic 
truths existed. According to this 
idea, composing, performing, and 
conducting would be ideal occupa- 
tions for all sorts of know-nothings, 
and one would have to pity those 
who make any real attempt to bring 
law and order into the realm of 
tone. 

In my experience as a_ piano 
teacher I have often found a knowl- 
edge of psychology important and 
even necessary in teaching students 
the proper way to memorize. Some 
instructors allow students to use any 
method of memory which comes 
easiest, but after a great deal of ex- 
perimentation I have found that 
students actually can be taught to 
memorize in half the time if they 
employ the proper methods gleaned 
from psychology. Interpretation, too, 
can be taught more easily and with 
far greater success when the elements 
of form are well known to the stu- 
dent. My own decision as an applied 
music teacher to acquire a Ph. D. 
degree in music is based on the well- 
founded theory that the research and 
study involved in such a rigorous 
course will leave me with a better 
technique of teaching, while my own 
skill in performance will not have 
been affected one way or the other. 

I do not like to imply in this ar- 
ticle that music can be learned in 
books or that getting a Ph, D. degree 
will cure all the evils in teaching. I 
have always maintained that a musi- 
cian must practice his art in order 
to be effective. However, in view of 
the recent trend in musical circles to 
deplore academic degrees and their 
meaning and to belittle those who 
attempt to enrich our musical cul- 
ture with philosophical and factual 
information, I offer the foregoing 
paragraphs in rebuttal. 
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cert, a short address by the guest- 
composer, and finally a forum period 
which usually covered many thought- 
provoking aspects of music. 

The participating _ performers 
were the student body, members of 
the faculty, and an occasional guest 
artist. The programs given covered 
a wide field and included orchestral 
works, chamber music, and choral 
and solo works. 

It soon became evident that learn- 
ing to play a new work written in 
unaccustomed style and listening to 
such a new work were two entirely 
different approaches to the new 
music. A work that had been care- 
fully and painstakingly prepared had 
a new meaning for the players, The 
truth of the above statement is re- 
flected in the fact that a number of 
these works have become an active 
part of the repertoire of some of our 
students and were subsequently per- 
formed by them at other concerts 
because they had grown to love the 
music. What a wonderful yet natural 
process of education this is—to learn 
first by doing and thus to achieve 
understanding in its deeper sense. 

To us the Institute has proved con- 
clusively that the new music has 
value, but that it requires the inti- 
mate contact that comes from actu- 
ally studying and playing it to bring 
forth an appreciation of these values. 
But is not this precisely how we have 
grown to love the works of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms? Does their 
music speak to the uninitiated? Does 
it not also require the conditioning 
of intimate contact? 


Student Satisfaction 


The most heartening outcome of 
the Institute has been its effect upon 
the students; for it has provided 
them with a means whereby the 
challenge of the new music has been 
met. They have a richer understand- 
ing and their experience has broken 
down many barriers that formerly 
separated yesterday’s music from that 
of today. In brief, they have been 
made comfortable in their own cen- 
tury, and from here on the student 
can stand on his own feet. 

The Institute has also done a 
great deed for the school itself. The 
members of the faculty were pro- 
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vided with another powerful 
weapon against the indolence and 
inertia which so often permeate 
music school curricula. As a provoca- 
tive and challenging extra-curricular 
activity the Institute was instrumen- 
tal in linking both students and 
faculty in the common bonds of 
achievement, for some of this music 
was really difficult to perform. Also, 
the personal presence of the eminent 
composers who came to the school at 
regular intervals proved inspiring 
throughout the entire year. 


Although Hartford is annually vis- 
ited by six major American sym- 
phony orchestras, their programs are 
not noted for their newness. Thus 
the Institute filled a great void by 
presenting music that Hartford 
should have been acquainted with 
but had never heard before. The 
uniformly large attendance in fair 
and foul weather attested to the com- 
munity interest in our Institute. 

For its part, the Institute gave a 
lift to the composers themselves. 
William Schuman, our guest-com- 
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poser during April, expressed his re- 
actions thus to the audience: “It has 
been a day that I will long remem- 
ber for many reasons, but the first 
and obvious one I want to stress— 
composers in general and contempo- 
rary composers in particular are not 
given one-man shows every day in 
the week. It is an unusual event in 
his life and it has a deep meaning 
for him.” 

In many ways, then, the Institute 
may be termed a success. In helping 
the student and the community it 
has also, in a larger sense, helped 
American music, For it has helped 
to narrow the gap that has separated 
the present generation of American 
composers from those who are to fol- 
low in their path either as future 
composers or as performers of the 
new music. If there is to continue to 
be a living music, the relationship 
of the living composer to his con- 
temporaries and to the next genera- 
tion of musicians must be a close 
one. ‘That has been the pattern and 
tradition of the past, and the Hartt 
School is doing its utmost to hold to 
this tradition. 
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portion to the size of the hall, and 
what was unnoticeable in a studio is 
magnified a hundredfold in the au- 
ditorium, This applies to both faults 
and virtues. 

Do not start out on your artistic 
career with a chip on your shoulder 
as far as the press is concerned. You 
will owe a great part of your success 
to it. The critics are striving for the 
same thing you are—to make the 
standard of music in opera and con- 
cert as high as it is humanly possible 
for it to be. If you are sure of your 
equipment and sincere in your appli- 
cation, they will be the first to ap- 
preciate it. 

I have no sympathy for those who 
consciously try to “get in right with 
the critics.” There is no dividing line 
between critics and performers, any 
more than there is between any other 
branches of musicians. Singers, in- 
strumentalists, conductors, and crit- 
ics are all working together for the 
ultimate good of music. Profession- 
ally and personally we are seeking 
the same aim. Let us work together 
to attain it. 
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trend of contemporary music and I 
love much of it. I have never tried, 
however, to be this thing called 
“modern” and have never been 
afraid of being that thing called 
“old-fashioned,” because I am old 
enough to know that much of the 
music which was called modern 
twenty years ago is absolutely “old 
hat” today. People who are trying 
to be anything except truthful, 
honest, good craftsmen, and true to 
themselves both intellectually and 
emotionally are on the wrong track. 
Look within yourself, feel what your 
heart tells you to do, and -express it 
as best you can. 


Nationalism 


Another point I want to stress is 
that I am not a nationalist in art. 
I believe that nationalism in art is 
an attractive thing—local color, 
scenery if you will. But the impor- 
tant thing in art is for the individ- 
ual to express himself, and if he 
does so he will at the same time ex- 
press something of his own people, 
and something of the soul of the 
day in which he lives. But the min- 
ute he consciously tries to do it he 
will fail. He will write music that 
is perhaps superficially American, 
but it will not necessarily be music. 


Clarity, Directness 


Clarity and directness of expres- 
sion are essential. Not all ideas are 
equally easy to express, but each 
should be presented as clearly as 
possible. The work of clarification 
must be done by the composer at 
home; to his listeners he must 
present his idea in the simplest pos- 
sible form. I think that certain com- 
posers who delve into complicated 
abstractions may do so because they 
are not willing to face the much 
more difficult task of writing music 
that is both simple and direct. Not 
everything complicated is mneces- 
sarily profound; and not everything 
simple is necessarily superficial! It is 
even possible to express as they did 
in the eighteenth century, a pro- 
found idea with a smile on your 
face! 
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sized upright pianos for use in prac- 
tice rooms: Not acceptable, 56; 
doubtful or fair, 24; no experience, 
28; acceptable, 17. These figures in- 
dicate unmistakably that few of us 
like what we are offered on a take- 
it-or-leave-it basis by piano manu- 
facturers. It is possible that these 
concerns care little whether or not 
we like it. Letter after letter sug- 
gested that the Association “do 
something to put pressure on the 
manufacturers to force them to make 
the kind of piano we demand,” But 
any move on our part in this direc- 
tion does not appear feasible or 
likely to produce results at this time. 
What we can do is to make our in- 
dividual needs known as we buy 
practice pianos, and keep up a con- 
tinual bombardment for satisfaction 
of these needs. Two main criticisms 
of available pianos are the very 
short strings and the poor quality 
of the hammers. 


Durability 


One suggestion was proposed that 
met with immediate approval. ‘This 
was to ask manufacturers to make 
us a piano of largest proportions 
possible with “inferior, unfurnished, 
or spray-painted cases” for our own 
use. They should have standard ac- 
tion and tone quality and be con- 
structed for durability not appear- 
ance. Available to schools only. It 
is of utmost importance that the 
cost be far lower than current retail 
prices. In order to secure significant 
replies specific questions were asked. 
The score: Would buy such a piano, 
86; in doubt, but favorable, 20; not 
interested, 22. 

It is interesting to note that at 
about the time of our convention 
the Baldwin Piano Company an- 
nounced that they were resuming 
the manufacture of their ‘school 
piano” that had been on the mar- 
ket some twenty years ago.. The 
cost seems to be rather reasonable, 
about right for those of us who 
must buy at the lowest possible cost 
—seven pianos for the normal cost 
of five standard-finished upright 
pianos. It will be surprising if 
other companies do not follow suit. 
If they do not, we must deduce they 


40 


interested in 


much 


are not 
needs. 

A neglected item in pianos that 
ought to concern us in our educa- 
tion of pianists is key resistance. 
For some reason it is not often men- 
tioned. We all know that upright 
pianos are made for the home, 
where ease of playing is featured. 
The touch is therefore so different 
from that of the grand piano that 
the handicap to the student in 
practicing should be apparent, In 
answer to my inquiry the piano 
men tell me that it is simple 
enough for them to adust piano 
keys to any desired resistance by 
weighting and stiffer springs. It is 
therefore rather important that 
readers understand this matter and 
secure the kind of adjustment that 
will be of greatest value in their 
piano departments. In case you 
do not know, the resistance in the 
keys of a grand piano is about 3% 
ounces. Some of my friends tell 
me 4 ounces in an upright piano 
would be technically beneficial for 
the student. 

A general summary of the survey 
was given in a mimeographed state- 
ment distributed at the session. It 
showed that the schools participat- 
ing used 2,175 grand pianos and 
3,949 upright pianos for practice. 
There were two companies who 
ranked either first or second in both 
uprights and grands, far outclassing 
all others. 


our 


Individual Comments 


Below are presented a few of the 
dozens of individual comments 
from anonymous administrators. 
These men are eminent musicians 
known to all of us in the profes- 
sion. 


I bought a great many second-hand up- 
rights for practice purposes. With many 
of these pianos I was able to get first-line 
pianos that must be thirty years old. They 
are huge things, but they are in fine shape 
and really able to take the beatings which 
practice pianos have to have. Personally, 
I would be interested in buying only the 
largest sized uprights. 


I know the trend is toward small pianos 
which are pieces of furniture and not musi- 
cal instruments. 


I have been trying to get several piano 
manufacturers to give me some statement 
as to what they could do on a good upright 





practice piano. So far I have had very lit- 
tle that is encouraging. I would rather 
have a five-foot upright solidly built. 


We are faced with the necessity of re- 
placing at least a dozen practice pianos, 
and personally am not at all happy about 
getting an adequate piano which will with- 
stand the hard usage of school work. Spinets 
and small pianos would not stand up under 
normal practice room circumstances and 
would become financial liabilities within a 
very few years. Although height does not 
predetermine quality and durability, never- 
theless the minimum height should be 
fifty inches. Is it too much to hope that 
music administrators across the country 
could agree upon certain general specifca- 
tions for a piano which some company 
might be persuaded to build for the music 
education field? I for one should prefer 
an unfinished case with all frills such as a 
useless third pedal and fancy cabinet work 
eliminated. 


We would definitely be interested, as I 
imagine all schools would be, in a full-sized 
upright, or as near that as possible, and the 
case could be one of very medium quality. 
The price of such an instrument will be 
all-important, inasmuch as there will be 
practically no re-sale value. I hope your 
survey may lead to some results to the 
piano manufacturers, who seem to have 
completely side-stepped the needs of institu- 
tions for a more durable instrument. [This 
is one of our leading music schools with 
large student body and about 200 pianos.] 


With the smaller sized upright pianos we 
have had such poor results that in recent 
years we have been buying second-hand 
uprights in preference. 


The present style of pianos was meant 
for children under two years, or socialites 
with long red fingernails. [This man is a 
pianist we all respect.] 


I think this is a very worth-while project 
you are undertaking. The small pianos 
are very bad indeed. I am strongly in 
favor of the schools of music making a hard 
drive to get some of the manufacturers to 
make some good full-sized uprights with 
inexpensive finish. 


We would be interested in buying a 
full-sized upright with a good tone, stand- 
ard action and lots of durability, regard- 
less of finish. 


Concerning your third question (low 
priced, unfinished piano) my answer is an 
emphatic “‘yes.” It does seem to me that it 
would be possible for schools to write and 
persuade some reputable manufacturer to 
build a full-sized upright piano. 


The foregoing expression of 
opinion will leave no doubt in our 
minds of the situation regarding the 
practice piano situation. It is pos- 
sible that something can be done 
through concerted action in NASM, 
MTNA, and other groups. 
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THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 


The Great Traditional Christmas Song 


For Sole Voice with Piano Accompaniment . . . 50¢ 


For Mixed Chorus a cappela . . . 


ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Mark Warnow’s Famous Holiday Arrangement 


Orchestration (Mark Warnow Special) . . . $1.00 


Sheet Music .. . 


Mixed Chorus Arrangement with Piano Accompaniment . . . 20¢ 


LET’S LIGHT THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


The Perennial Favorite 


Sheet Music .. . 
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A New and Unusual Group 
of Fine Collections 


SONGS OF DEVOTION 


Newest and finest collection of Sacred Songs. Includes 
Birthday of the King, Crossing the Bar, Open the Gates 
of the Temple, The Holy City and many others. 


For Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment . . $1.00 


COLLEGIATE CHORALS 
For Male Chorus 


The foremost college songs of the nation . . . in colorful 
and authentic arrangements. 


Forty-four selections . . . . 


NINETEEN CELEBRATED 
BARITONE SOLOS 


Songs that are different— performed by the greatest 
American concert artists 

SEVEN AMERICAN MINIATURES 
For Piano 


Original musical impressions by the fine contemporary 
comp ductor Ernest Gold. Exciting compositions 
for the modern pianist 
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For Band 
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“A” Band . . . $6.00 (With Full Score . . . $7.50) 
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SONGS OF THE SEA 


Eleven great Sea Songs including Rio Grande, Rolling 
Home, High Barbaree, Lowlands and others. All new 
piano arrangements by Joseph Wood. 


For Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment . $1.00 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SONGS 
FOR THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


Now, for the first time —the great college song hits with 
all-new Hammond Organ arrangements by Albert 
Buhrman. An thent 
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